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The Week. 


Tue Judiciary Committee has brought its labors to a close in the 
matter of impeachment. The vote stood five to four against impeach- 
ment, and seven to two in favor of severe condemnation of the Presi- 
dent’s course. This ends the matter for the present, very much as we 
expected. Mr. Ashley, it is reported, is chagrined, and will try and 
have impeachment ordered by the whole House next December, but if 
he does not do better than when he brought the subject before the House 
before, it is certainly not Mr. Johnson who will suffer by it. The whole 
thing has been an attempt of men who do not think much, but feel 
furiously, to give their passions full course at any cost to the nation, 
and it has been killed by the common sense of the community. 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN has put a somewhat amusing construction on 
one clause of the Reconstruction act. He removed, a short time ago, 
two rival boards of levee commissioners, one appointed by Governor 
Wells and one an old rebel board. Governor Wells sent a remon- 
strance to Washington, and obtained the reversal of the order from 
the President, whereupon the general removed Governor Wells himself 
as “an impediment to the faithful execution of the law,” and de- 
nounces him as a dishonest and traitorous person. As between General 
Sheridan and any man who has been actively engaged the last four or 
five years in Louisiana politics, we should have no hesitation in taking 
the general’s side. We feel perfectly satisfied that when he says any 
New Orleans politician, be he “‘patriot” or rebel, is a knave, a knave 
he is; and we desire, as long as martial law is down there the law of 
the land, that he may in all things have his own way ; but we fear in 
this instance he will not have it. If the Government at Washington 
were to acknowledge that an appeal to them from the decisions of a 
district commander might be treated by the officer himself as offering 
an “impediment to the faithful execution of the law,” and punished 
accordingly, the right of appeal would be, of course, destroyed, and 
the various generals would become absolute within the limits of their 
jurisdiction—a result which the act certainly did not contemplate. 


GENERAL Porz’s orders in regard to the riot at Mobile and Colonel 





Shepherd’s suppression of a Mobile newspaper are very sensible docu- 
‘ments, He explains his action in removing the authorities of the city 
on the general ground that the military are not sent into the South by 
Congress to do nothing, nor to do everything, but to see that life and 
property are made safe. This, in his opinion, they can best do—he, for 
his part, intends to do this—by supporting in all ways the civil authori- 
ties against insurrection and anarchy, and whenever the civil authori- 
ties, through weakness, stupidity, or malice, fail to protect the indi- 
vidual, by superseding them and putting capable men in their places. 
He acts under a law of Congress which declares that there is no ade- 
(quate protection to life and property in the lately rebellious States; 
but what means of protection he finds in existence he intends to help 
as far as possible. As to the newspaper, he informs Colonel Shepherd 
| that free speech is to be tolerated and encouraged, and editors and 
| public speakers, no matter what they say, are not to be meddled with. 
|The military are to wait for overt acts with which the civil power may 
_ be unable to deal. 
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* Tue military officers on the frontier like to believe, and we suppose 
they do believe, that it is by the strong arm alone that the Indian can 
be kept in order; the civilian agent of the United States has an oppor- 
tunity to steal from the Indian rather more than he gives him; the 
buffalo is disappearing ; the white settler wants land and roads to the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and he wants the Indian gone; it is the nine- 
teenth century and America that the Indian lives in, yet he will not 
work. Evidently, these being the conditions, if the white man and the 
red man were to-day seeing each other for the first time, we might ex- 
pect trouble to-morrow. But add to these natural difficulties the 
remembrance of years of treachery, of gross injustice, of bloody violence 
of every sort committed on all ages and sexes, and add that, owing to 
the subsidizing policy of the Government and “ big talks” and mili- 
tary expeditions like the latest one of Custer’s, which is described as 
“hunting ducks with a full brass band,” the Indian half believes him- 
self stronger than his Great Father in Washing.on. Moreover, there 
is no denying it, he is excessively hard to civilize. There never was, 
of any color or blood, a more untamable and, on the whole, worthless 
breed. One need not shed many tears if the Duke of Argyll’s notion is 
correct that, by the process of natural selection, the earth is being given 
over to the races best qualified to make use of it, of which the Indian 
race is not one. A man may be excused for having no decided views 
upon the best policy to be adopted with this unfortunate people, who 
just at the present moment seem to be all in arms, but a government so 
strong as this Government ought at least not to have a policy at once 
wicked and so weak as to be worthless. The United States might, one 
would say, either spend money enough to keep the Indians fed or to 
keep them cowed. 
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THappevs Stevens has changed his ground a little about confisca- 
tion—that is, instead of confiscating for the benefit of the negroes 
simply, he wants to confiscate for the payment of the damage done by 
the Southern army in Pennsylvania and Maryland during the war. 
There is an air of sense about this, or rather would have been if it 
had been proposed two years ago. But these damages, if paid at all, 
ought to be paid by taxation and not confiscation. The demand, too, 
would not be unreasonable. The cost of the war is very frequently ex- 
acted by the victor, and after the Swiss attempt at secession in 1847 the 
seceding cantons were compelled to meet the expense of putting it 
down. But to talk of making the South pay anything now is prepos- 
terous. Mr. Stevens has heard the proverb about the difficulty of 





“ taking the breeks off a Highlandman.” 
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THE offence of treason against the United States has finally been 
abolished by the New York Tribune. We felt, as everybody must have 
felt, that there was an inconsistency in retaining it after Jefferson Davis 
had been whitewashed, and “the guilt of the rebellion” done away 
with. It appears that when hostilities against the United States are 
carried on on a great scale by persons owing it allegiance, their act is 
civil war, and, therefore, not treason (vide Daniel Webster on the 
battle of Bunker Hill). But it is not at all likely that hostilities against 
the United States will ever be carried on on a small scale. A small 
rising is simply a riot. Americans are not such donkeys as to attempt 
to overturn this Government with a mob; therefore, let a man want 
to commit treason ever so much, he cannot do it; and an impossible 
offence cannot be said to exist; therefore there is no such crime as 
treason under our law. What induced the framers of the Constitution 
to define it nobody knows or ever will know, 
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The Tribune announced solemnly, last week, and with a fine semi- 
official tone, that “ President” Roberts of the Fenian Brotherhood was 
gone to Europe to organize alliances between the Irish Republic and 
the various revolutionary associations on the Continent. There are, 
however, now no revolutionary societies on the Continent which can 
do more than sustain their own existence, and the simpie meaning of 
the announcement is that Roberts has gone abroad for a summer tour 
to be paid for out of the Fenian funds, and that in order to keep up, 
during his absence, the spirits of the poor laborers and servant-girls 
who supply the money, the organ of the Republican party aids him in 
the swindle by giving as much pompous publicity as possible to his 
movements. 
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Pernars owing to the obvious and complete failure of the eight- 
hour agitation and the statutes it extorted to relieve the laboring 
classes, there appears to be just now an incipient epidemic of co-opera- 
tive associations. The primary object of most of these is to provide 
cheap bread, or cheap provisions, or cheap houses for their members, 
whose daily avocations remain as diverse as ever, but whose. savings 
are combined to reduce that expense of living which they can least 
afford. It cannot be amiss to remind the movers in these enterprises 
that not only is success not certain nor youchsafed to every member- 


ship, but that the highest can never be reached, no matter what their |. 


business ability, nor how careful the selection of their associates, nor 
how large their dividends, unless they make their own imprevement a 
part of their scheme, The interest which attaches to the Rochdale 
example is due not half so much to the effect upon the imagination of 
the rapid multiplication of the capital, the warehouses, the factories, 
and the profits of the “ Pioneers,” as to the fruits of their educational 
fund—their reading-room, lecture hall, library—their added self- 
respect, their fixed integrity in all their dealings. We should like to 
perceive some indications that our associations are animated by other 
than purely economical motives, and have adopted in spirit the pre- 
amble of the Rochdale constitution: “ The aim of this society shall be 
to elevate the moral and social condition of its members by receiving 
from them voluntary subscriptions for the purchase in common of gro- 
ceries, clothing, etc.” 
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Tne colored voters in Washington number, we believe, about 
8,300, and the white voters about 9,800. The municipal election on 
Monday last resulted, however, in the success of the Republican party 
by a majority of something like 1,500 votes. The negroes appear to 
have taken the greatest possible interest in the election, and there ap- 
pears to have been no division of the colored vote, The negroes are 
said to have had the ballots distributed to them in their churches on 
the day before, and on the morning of election day were at the polling- 
places at dawn. Orrather they were as near the polling-places as they 
could get, for in some of the precincts the lines in which they were 
formed to take their turns at the boxes were several squares in length. 
The feeling which has so strenuously opposed the admission of negro 
yotes into the ballet-box appears to have done its best by means of 
the pettiest sort of annoyances to make the negro as uncomfortable as 
possible while he cast it. In some precincts the arrangements for 

















receiving the ballots were so bad that negroes in line at five o’clock in 
the morning deposited their ballots at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
And of course there were counterfeit tickets, and every sort of attempt 
to deceive the ignorant. These were singularly unsuccessful, for the 
negroes seem to have been effectually forewarned. On the whole, this 
second of the elections since negro suffrage was declared the law op 
and below Mason and Dixon's line is not different from what may be 
expected in all the South. We know nothing of the candidates, yt 
certainly the behavior of the negroes while getting ready to vote anq 
while voting ought to cheer most of our Thomases except Benjamin 


Franklin Perry. 





Tue Evansville Sentinel, a Democratic journal of Indiana, has now. 
inated R. E. Lee for the next Presidency, and Mr. Johnson has beep 
making a careful speech-making tour to Raleigh, and intends making 
another to Boston. These two facts would seem to indicate a scarcity 
of available candidates in the Democratic party, which is in very 
marked contrast with the abounding and superabounding plenty that 
exists among the Republicans. Mr. Johnson’s chances, which we sup. 
pose are indefinitely greater than they were a year ago, he is, perhaps, 
not diminishing by his journey. His speeches are rather amusing here 
and there, but nothing like so exciting as those of 1866. They want 
the old energy and wild hitting, and conform more closely to the law 
of speeches, which is that they strongly incline to be twaddle. This is 
in the true vein : 


“ When looking back forty years ago, and returning here to-day, [ 
begin to enquire where are those I left behind? In the language of 


poetry itself, 
‘ The friends of my childhood, where are they ?’ 


Echo answers, ‘Where?’ Some have emigrated and gone to other 
lands, Some have complied with the inexorable and irresistible call, 
and have passed to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns. I again ask, 

‘Friends of my childhood, where are they?’” etc., etc. 

Mr. Seward’s performances were likewise quite judicious, and “ the 
country is happy,” though we confess—man is never content—to a wish 
that the Associated Press and the special reporters would be a little 
less particular about taking down every word for print. Still, the ex- 


act truth is best, we suppose. 
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TueERreE has been no prediction of the price of stocks on the London 
market telegraphed by the Cable since Thursday last—at least none has 
been published by the papers here. From this we infer that the news 
agent has found out himself what the rest of the world knew long ago, 
that if he knew before the market opened what the price of stocks would 
be, all he had to do to make an enormous fortune was to speculate the 
day before and keep his information to himself instead of sending it 
over the Cable. He has, therefore, we trust, been operating vigor- 
ously during the past week, and, we have no doubt, is by this time 
able to retire from business and travel. There is something absurd in 
having a man of such parts engaged in making up despatches for the 
papers. He telegraphed three or four days ago, by-the-bye, that 
“there was an intense and painful feeling of anxiety throughout 
Europe” about the fate of the Emperor Maximilian. Now, the news 
agent knows as well as we do that outside the small circle of Maxi- 
milian’s relatives and personal friends—that is, about 400 people out 
of 200,000,000—not a man, woman, or child in Europe has eaten less, 
laughed less, or slept less on account of Maximilian, or would feel 
more than a little touch of disgust even if they heard he had been 
burnt alive. Therefore, when the news agent telegraphed this he tele- 
graphed what was not true; he put the newspaprrs tu heavy expense ; 
he tried to impose upon the public, and he neglected his legitimate 
business. 
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Tue war on the Plate River is still continued, the allies having de- 
clined the proffered mediation of the United States. A long letter to our 
minister, Mr. Washburn, gives the Paraguayan version of this compli- 
cated struggle, and is, to the best of our knowledge, accurate in its 
general statement of causes and purposes, The Oriental Republic, 
better known as Uruguay, is the bone of contention, that territory of- 
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fering to Brazil the supplies which her own soil, at least under her 
present wretched labor system, denies her, and jointly to Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic the control of the Plate River and its tribu- 
taries. Paraguay has espoused the cause of Uruguay not only in the 
interest of its own trade, but to prevent a similar absorption of itself 
by the same powers, for its water-courses afford the shortest and only 
practicable communication between Brazil and its interior province, 
Matto Grosso, which, as may be imagined, has annoyed not a little the 
government of that unwieldy empire. So far as we can foresee, the 
war will not end to the satisfaction of the allies, 
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Tue last incident of importance in the history of the English Re- 
form bill is the passage, by a considerable majority, of an amendment 
depriving all boroughs containing less than 10,000 inhabitants of the 
right to representation. This is the natural consequence of the fact 
that everybody is now at last beginning to see that the new bill really 
establishes household suffrage, and household suffrage in small bor- 
oughs means universal suffrage, and universal suffrage in many, if not 
most, of these little constituencies has been shown by experience to 
mean the purchase of the borough by any man rich enough and ambi- 
tious enough to pay for it. A rule fixing a measure of population for 
a constituency was, therefore, absolutely necessary to the preservation 
of even a semblance of electoral purity. 
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Joun Stuart Mixx obtained for his motion in favor of female suf- 
frage, in the House of Commons, probably twice the number of votes 
that anybody expected for it, but the jocular way in which it was 
treated by his opponents showed how far he still is from success. We 
doubt very much, too, whether the lowering of the suffrage will not 
diminish women’s chance of sharing it. Whatever favor the doctrine 
of female suffrage has as yet met with in England is confined to the 
“thinking liberals.” With the working-men it has made little if any 
progress, and, what is, perhaps, more remarkable, at the great confer- 
ence of working-men held at Geneva a year or two ago, the feeling of 
the body leaned strongly even against the admission of women to full 
competition in various branches of industry. 
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Suxce 1815 there has been no such assembling of sovereigns at 
Paris as is likely to be witnessed this midsummer. The Emperor Alex- 
ander arrived there on Sunday, and King William a little later; Francis 
Joseph will follow at his leisure. 
nor, we believe, expected to be a guest of Napoleon’s, although it 
would be worth his while to learn from headquarters how to manage 
the coup détat which the correspondents of the English press—even the 
best informed—are freely attributing to him in petto, The publicity 
thus given to his intention is the best reason for not believing in it, 
since except through a surprise how could he ever hope to subjugate 
the Parliament and people? Mazzini and Garibaldi, instead of being 
impracticable radicals, would become the necessity of the situation, 
while the very longest road to reconciliation with the Church, which 
the King is said to yearn for, is that which he proposes, or others for 
him, to take. The settlement of the Roman question will arrive with 
the first pretext for revolution. 








On Friday the bill adopting the new constitution of the North 
German Confederation passed its second reading in the Prussian Lower 
Chamber, and its success being now assured it will for the first time 
be submitted to the Senate, whose action has never been doubtful. 
The opponents of the bill among the Deputies were chiefly those who, 
as members of the late Diet, had already given full expression to their 
dissent and had consequently very few fresh arguments to offer. 


Victor Emanuel is not announced | a 
| or respectability. 
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embourg question is rather deferred than settled, and the Eastern ques- 
tion is like an open wound, will believe or (may we not say ?) hope. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Puiturrs says he will not believe that the prejudice against 
the negro has disappeared until he sees a negro nominated for the 
vice-presidency or competing favorably with major-generals. Now, 
one reason why there is a prejudice against the negroes is that they 
have as yet as a race accomplished nothing great in war, or politics, 
or art, or literature. If anybody will take the trouble to listen to an 
ordinary lecture or speech against negro equality, he will find that it is 
this absence of performance and of what the French call “ preuves,” in 
the great work of civilization, which forms the basis of the whole argu- 
ment, Were there one or two or three flourishing negro states built 
up by negro industry, honesty, skill, and valor, the negro color and 
conformation would go for nothing. Itis the fact that there is not, and 
has not been in historic times, any such state which causes the negro to 
be reviled, persecuted, and enslaved, and which has created the cur- 
rent belief in his moral and intellectual inferiority. Whether this is 
a good foundation for such a belief, we cannot discuss here. But we 
must remember that all individuals of all races are judged by this 
self-same standard. We all owe any special respect we meet with from 
our fellow-men to our performances and not to our promise, or sup- 
posed capacity. In other words, everybody has a “ prejudice” against 
the man who has achieved nothing. 

Therefore we say that, now that the American negroes are free, 
their true friend is he who says to them: “ Work, work! show that you 
are industrious and can get rich as white men do; obey the laws and 
respect your neighbor’s property—that is, show that you have the 
political sense on which states are formed, and by which they are pre- 
served; cultivate your minds, show that your intellectual inferiority 
has hitherto been accidental and not real. When you are rich and 
shrewd and educated and numerous you will be powerful, and power 
will bring you inevitably political and social honor, and nothing else 
will or ought. Peoples are great and respected when they have done 
the things on which greatness and respectability are founded.” 

Therefore the nomination of a colored man to the vice-presidency 
will be, whenever it cumes, the sign not of the disappearance of preju- 
dice only, but also of the things which cause the prejudice. Colored men 
need not, therefore, trouble their heads about it any more than about 
the presidency. It is not necessary either to their happiness, comfort, 
It could not make them happy, comfortable, or re- 
spectable unless they had other things previously; and when they 
have the other things the vice-presidency is sure to follow, or even 
more honorable positions than the vice-presidency. When the ablest 
men at the bar are negroes we shall, we hope, have a negro Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court, but not, we trust, one minute sooner. 
Negroes are not entitled to high rewards simply for being black any 
more than they deserved slavery or ill-treatment for not being white. 
We want fair play in this matter for everybody, but we cannot have 
fair play if the gammon of the negro’s injudicious friends cannot be 
checked. It is no more a hardship to the black to be excluded from 
high office because he does not command the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens than it is to the white man. Ifa negro has aright to be made 
a vice-president in order to show that people have no prejudice against 
him, so has everybody else in the community, and exclusion from high 
office isa slur. The only remedy for this sort of thing is the admission 
of every adult male and female, not insane, a pauper or a criminal, to 
the vice-presidency or some other post of honor, The thing may be 
done by a simple amendment to the Constitution declaring every citi- 


'zen of the United States fulfilling the above conditions to be a vice- 


president on taking the oath of office. Whether we should be any 


There was, besides, the example of Saxony, which most of all it was| better off when this was done would remain to be seen; but we each 
feared would reject the constitution, but which was, if we mistake of us at least would have the consolation of knowing that it was no 
not, the first state to sanction it. The remainder will chime in asa mat-/ longer in the power of nominating conventions to ignore our claims, 
ter of course, and practically that rest which the Cable reports Bismark | If we stood on Mr. Phillips’s ground we should go further, and insist 
to have craved of the King, as soon as the constitution should have on having a negro vice-admiral. As long as this office is monopolized 
been definitely established, has already begun. That his retirement by a white man we should, reasoning from his premises, assert fear- 


from office is more than temporary no one who reflects that the Lux-! lessly that there can be no security for the colored race. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


BUSINESs among the publishers is getting very dull, and will be 
duller before it is livelier. Messrs. Hurd & Honghton are going to 
publish very soon a volume of poems, the title of which is not yet de- 
cided upon, by Miss Phebe Cary, a pleasant singer with some natural 
notes, ‘“ Conversations on Ritualism,” a book of Hurd & Houghton’s 
which we have before announced, will soon be for sale, and except 
these two it is quite probable that this house will put forth nothing 
new till fall. The firm is quite busy with its improvements at 
the “ Riverside” establishment at Cambridge. ——D. Appleton & 
Co, add to former announcements but one new publication, a book 
entitled “ The Human Element in the Inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures,” by J. F. Curtis, D.D.——By the mention of “ Conversa- 
tions on Ritualism,” we are reminded that Messrs. Pott & Amory, 
of this city, and the Rev. Orby Shipley, who edited the essays 
which, as a book, are known by the title of “The Church and the 
World,” have entered into an arrangement under which an edition of 
that series of essays, a presentation of the ritualistic case, will be put 
upon the market at a reasonably low rate. Mr. Shipley is now editing 
a series of semi-monthly papers, entitled “ Tracts for the Day,” which 
those interested in the new movement may get from Pott & Amory. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, announce a volume of poems which 
will be very gladly welcomed by all lovers of poetry, its author being 
Jean Ingelow. As we guess, the new volume will not be different in 
any important respect from the old. But it is not saying anything 
damaging or depreciatory to say this of Miss Ingelow, in whom there 
is not, as in most late minor poets, much of trick or mannerism soon 
tiring and disgusting the reader, but everything is honest, simple, and 
sweet. The ballad of “ Winstanley,” which some years ago was pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript, if we remember right, is a part of the 
new volume, but by far the larger part has never yet been printed. 
“ A Story of Doom” is the name of the book. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields announce “ The Life of Colonel Ulrich Dahlgren,” by his father 
the Rear-Admiral; “ A Lover’s Diary,” a poem by Miss Alice Cary ; and 
Hawthorne’s “‘ Note-Book in America,” of which we have had probably 
a good half in The Atlantic Monthly. It will be followed by his “ Note- 
Book in England ” and his “ Note-Book in Italy,” of which, so far as 
we know, the public has seen nothing. The volume of Thackeray’s 
“ Early and Late Papers” is not to be immediately succeeded, we be- 
lieve, by the other volumes which the editor’s preface seems to half 
“Is it I?” is a little book by Dr. H. B. Storer which 
Lee & Shepard will publish. It is a companion for the “ Why Not?” 
of the same author—a book to be recommended. “Ohio during the 
War,” which citizens of that State will read with great satisfaction, is 
a forthcoming book, by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, which will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, of Cincinnati. 











promise us. 





—An author now resident in Boston writes to us in behalf ot a work 
which he has recently published. “ What I would like,” he remarks, 
“would be a short notice under your book-heading, saying that you 
would recur to this again; and then in the next week or week after 

examine the argument.” How easy it seemsas he explains he process! 

- It is partly out of consideration for him, and not wholly from a sense 
of duty to the public, that we hereby decline to accede to his re- 
quest. 


—Mr. John Harvard Ellis is the editor of the works of Anne Brad- 
street, the earliest of American female poets, who, as “A Gentlewoman of 
New England,” published in 1650 a volume of poems which are well 
enough known. The volume hardly keeps the promise of its title, 
which announces the contents as “ Several Poems compiled with great 
variety of wit and learning, full of delight; wherein specially is con- 
tained a complete discourse and description of the fqur elements, consti- 
tuting, ages of man, seasons of the year, together with an exact epitome 
of the three first monarchies, viz., the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, 
and Roman commonwealths from the beginning to the end of their last 
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king, with divers other serious and pleasant poems.” To the poems 
are now prefixed seventy-six pages of Mrs. Bradstreet’s other Writings 
in prose and verse, now for the first time published; also, a biographi- 
cal introduction and notes from the hand of Mr, Ellis. The book wil] 
contain a portrait, on India paper, of Governor Bradstreet, and a wood. 
cut of the old Bradstreet house in North Andover, from the hand of Mr, 
Henry Marsh, a remarkable engraver, whose work—what of it we haye 
seen—would add value to any book of which it should form a part. The 
volume, which is from the press of John Wilson & Son, is sold only to 
subscribers, A small edition is published by Mr. Abram E. Cutter, of 
Charlestown, Mass., who, if this venture proves successful, will publish, 
in the same expensive and beautiful style, the works of Michael 
Wigglesworth and other early poets of the country. 


—The Rev. N. 8. Folsom, formerly of Meadville, Pa., now of Concord, 
Mass., has been for years engaged in translating Tischendorf’s text of the 
Four Gospels, and has been intending to publish the four immediately 
after the publication in Germany of the eighth edition, on which Tischen 
dorf is at present laboring. The work goes on but slowly, however, in the 
hands of the great German, who has as yet advanced no further than into 
the first chaptersof Mark. Mr. Folsom has therefore determined, in case 
there is much more delay, to publish separately next autumn his transla- 
tion of Matthew according to Tischendorf’s last edition. This render- 
ing will be an attempt at the most literal exactness. The notes will al- 
ways give the literal rendering if the text departs from it, and for the 
rest will extend not much beyond the explanation and support of devi- 
ations from the common versions. The various readings of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and others, so far as the difference from 
the common version can be made to appear by translation, will also be 
given, together with the manuscript authorities on which the more im- 
portant various readings depend. 


—Mr. Armand, a pseudonymous German novelist, gives a chapter of 
American history in his recent “ Friedrichsburg: die Colonie des 
deutschen Fiirsten-Vereins in Texas” (Leipzig, 1867). It appears that 
some philanthropic German princes, having heard of the swindling to 
which German immigrants were exposed in this country, decided, in 
1830, to buy land in America, and to offer it to such of their subjects 
as desired to remove. Deeming Texas a fit territory for their purpose, 
they sent thither several emissaries to report on the land. Two Ger- 
man gentlemen, named Fischer and Miiller, residing at that time in 
Texas, got wind of the intended purchase, and obtained of the Mexican 
Congress that part of the plateau of Texas extending from the Rio 
Llano north to the bend of the Colorado from east to west, on condi- 
tion that they should within a fixed period people the grant with a 
certain number of colonists. The German princes now came forward 
and bought of these speculators their title for the snug sum of 
$200,000, and straightway advertised their paradise throughout Ger- 
many. Prince Carl Sohns zu Braunfels, who, the next year, first 
essayed a settlement with two shiploads of emigrants, found ie new 
purchase to be far distant from the sea-coast and from the American 
colonies, and as the path to it lay through the “ howling wilderness,” 
wisely abandoned all idea of seeking it. 
land at the mouth of the Guadalupe River, and having founded New 
Braunfels, shortly afterwards himself departed for Germany. All was 
flourishing till the arrival, some months later, of 8,000 immigrants, 
which caused at once the greatest scarcity of food and the most disas- 
trous epidemics. In consequence, fifty families were despatched one 
hundred miles north to the Piedernales River, and there founded 
Friedrichsburg, not far from the Rio Llano and the Fischer-Miiller 
grant. With such a basis a taking historical romance for Germans who 
look with longing eyes towards America could hardly be difficult to 


construct. 


—In 1862 the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands sent to 
the British Colonial Secretary a despatch in which he stated that the 
disease of leprosy was increasing in Barbadoes and the other islands 
within his jurisdiction, and in view of this fact and the fact that the 
disease was popularly believed to be incurable, and therefore, to the 
great misery of the lepers, was at once feared and neglected, 
the governor suggested that the secretary should call on all gov- 
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ment, etc., ete. 
request, prepared a list of questions to be answered by the governors, 
and promised to collate the documentary evidence which should be 
collected. They did so, and have just published a report which em- 
braces a very complete account of the lepers of the British Empire from 
the French of Tracadie in New Brunswick to the lepers of India and Hong 
Kong. A brief essay on the Scriptural leprosy is among the contents 
of the book, which altogether is interesting not to the physician alone 
put even to the general reader, the leprosy being of all diseases to which 


men are sudject the one which most forcibly addresses itself to the | f. ; ‘ : " 
—_ d 7 _students after completing the prescribed instructions of the first two 


imagination. The book is among the latest importations of Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford & Co.——-Other new works received by the same 


Banks,” “ Essays on Reform,” “ Questions for a Reform Parliament,”— 
including several questions of importance in any free government,— 
Edward Freeman’s ‘“ History of the Norman Conquest of England,” and 
a * Manual of Moral Philosophy,” by William Fleming, D.D. 


—A yolume of memoirs, so very interesting that we had thought of 
urging their translation and republication in this country, turns out to 
be a literary forgery of a very inexcusable kind. Forgeries in the in- 
terest of a faith, or for money for the forger’s pocket, or fer mystifica- 
tion, are susceptible of some palliation or slight excuse. This recent 
one, however, seems to have been nearly objectless. The title of the 
book is ‘ Anne-Paule-Dominique de Noailles, Marquise de Montagu,” 
and it was published by the children of that lady, and under the sanc- 
tion of the House of Noailles, the editor being a M. Auguste Callet. The 
facts and details, it was stated, were all taken from Madame de Montagu’s 
journal and correspondence, which, it was said, furnished in abundance 
materials of the most trustworthy character. Callet has since asserted 
and proved in a court of justice—the Tribunal Civil de la Seine—that 
many of the most affecting and striking incidents in the book he in- 
vented; that the journal above-mentioned was not in existence when he 
composed and wrote the “‘ Memoirs ;” that fragments of an imperfect 
copy were all of it that was extant, and that, in doing his work as 
editor, he was compelled to betake himself to his imagination. He 
brought suit against the Duc de Noailles to recover additional pay- 
ments which he claimed. He failed; for the court held that he had 
been sufficiently paid for his labor, and that his suit was an inequitable 
attempt to extort more money than he had earned by making the fraud 
known. 


—The exclusive right to publish the works of the late Alfred de 
Musset, which has hitherto vested in the house of Charpentier, expires 
next month, and the property in them reverts to his brother Paul and 
4 female relative. The net income from their sale amounting to sixty 
thousand francs yearly, the publisher has not viewed without alarm the 
termination of his monopoly—nor without precautions. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies, it is said, he has manufactured in advance of the 
demand, expecting for some time longer to discourage competition, 
and reap his abundant reward. But the heirs are not disposed to 
endure this attempt upon their rightful revenue—lawful revenue, per- 
haps, but this is what the Société des gens de lettres, to which M. Paul 
Musset belongs, is about to establish, if itcan, by judicial process. The 
question is an interesting one, in a literary as well as in a legal point of 
view, and however it may be decided, there will probably be very little 
admiration for the sharp practice of the defendant. 


—Among recent French books we notice two—a memoir of Prince 
Eugene de Beauharnais, by M. Fourmestraux, which is said to excel 
tather in its superb typography than in the novelty or the completeness 
of its contents; and Les Postes en 1848, by the veteran journalist, M. 
Etienne Arago. In narrating his installation at the head of the post- 
office bureau, in the name of the Republic, he tells how he was obliged 
to depose his predecessor by writing his dismissal on the spot. Read- 
ing over his hasty scrawl, he remarked that he had committed a gram- 
matical error, which, for a man of letters, was no light matter, But, he 
added, one may be permitted to write bad French (en mauvais fran- 
#vis) when one has fought like a good Frenchman (en bon Frangais). 
The joke was capital, but M. Dejean probably failed to appreciate it. 
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Tue Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one of the earliest 
institutions which has brought into service the national land-grant, 
has just issued its second annual catalogue, showing a corps of sixteen 
professors and a company of one hundred and thirty-seven students, 
who are thus grouped: In the first year of instruction, 64; in the 
second year, 24; in the third year, 22; and in special courses, 27. The 


| course of studies extends through four years, and during the first two 


years is preliminary and disciplinary, while in the last two it is pro 
fessional and technical. Six special courses are open to the choice of 


years, namely: 1. Mechanical engineering; 2, Civil and topographical 


> sagyhat : . | engineering; 3. Practical chemistry; 4. Geology and mining; 5. Build- 
firm are Mr. MeCulloch’s “ Treatise on Metallic and Paper Money and |. © 8; ‘ a eae : nodal 5) 
ing and architecture; 6. Science and literature. 


The degrees which 
are to be conferred will correspond with these six departments 
of the school, The institute now occupies the spacious and beautiful 
edifice erected for it on the Back Bay lands in Boston, adjacent to the 
equally fine edifice of the Boston Society of Natural History. Furnished 
with an able and enterprising corps of instructors, and situated in the 
centre of the manufacturing and industrial life of the Eastern States, 
near to the manifold libraries and collections of Boston, this scientific 
s 2001 is unquestionably destined to exert a most powerful influence in 
promoting a knowledge of the practical sciences, and in training with 
thoroughness the inventive, investigating, and constructive powers of 
New England young men. 


—The building erected for the Yale School of the Fine Arts, by the 
liberality of Mr. A. R. Street, of New Haven, at a cost of $175,000, 
has just been thrown open to the students and the public. The well- 
known collection of Colonel Trumbull’s historical paintings has been 
transferred to the new rooms, together with some other works of art 
belonging to Yale College, including Allston’s “ Jeremiah,” lately pre- 
sented by Professor 8. F. B. Morse, and a marble statue of “ Ruth,” by 
G. B. Lombardi, lately given by W. Thompson, Esq., an American gen- 
tleman resident in France. One of the most interesting pictures of the 
collection is the picture by Smybert representing “ Bishop Berkeley and 
his Family,” generally admitted to be the earliest picture embracing 
more than one figure ever painted in this country. This additional 
circumstance is worth mentioning: Smybert came over from England 
with Dean Berkeley to be the head of a department or school of the 
fine arts which was to constitute a part of the dean’s proposed univer- 
sity. The scheme for founding a new institution having failed, the 
library of Yale College soon became the possessor of a fine collection 
of books, presented by the ‘‘ Dean’s bounty;” and now the Yale Art 
School counts among its historical art-treasures a portrait of the 
philosopher, painted by the professor elect for the dean's proposed 
“ art school.” 


-——The “ New Jersey School Law "recently enacted by the Legislature 
of the State—a re-casting of the school system of the commonwealth— 
deserves to be carefully studied by all the administrators of public 
instruction. It is now one of the most compact school laws in the 
country. Among its good features may be mentioned the power 
bestowed on the State Board of Education; the organization of State, 
county, and city examiners to determine the qualifications of teachers ; 
the assessment of a town-tax, not less than two nor more than four 
dollars, for every child in the commonwealth, On the other hand, the 
district system is still maintained, and corporal punishment is by law 
prohibited. The Annual Report on Public Instruction in New Jersey 
(sr 1866 has also just been published. 


—While the State of New Jersey is prohibiting by law the infliction 
of corporal punishment in schools, a committee in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, of which Prof. W. P. Atkinson is chairman, have come to an 
opposite conclusion. They advise that the power to punish remain as 
heretofore in the hands of the teacher, with the exception that cor- 
poral punishment shall not be inflicted on girls over twelve years of 
age. It is said with great truth that if the power to punish is taken 
away from the teacher his authority is seriously impaired, and the 
school discipline is weakened. On the other hand, teachers must be 
held responsible for the abuse of the power by judicious oversight of 
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the school committee, and it is certain that in many places the schools 
would be greatly improved by diminishing the whipping. All over 
the country the theory and practice of school punishment are now under 
discussion. 








THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA.” 


Mr. PARKMAN gives in the present volume the second part of his history 
of the short-lived French dominion in North America. His first volume 
described the abortive attempt of the Huguenots to establish themselves in 
Florida, the cruel destruction of their colony by the Spaniards, and the 
vengeance wrought upon them in turn by the Frenchman de Jourgue, to- 
gether with a narrative of the gallant and useful career of Samuel de Cham- 
plain, the founder of Quebec. His third volume is to be devoted to that 
French exploration of the Valley of the Mississippi of which the memory 
still subsists in so many mispronounced names, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Lake Superior. But whatever may be the interest of these narratives, and 
the importance of the facts on which they rest, it is certain that this touch- 
ing story of the Jesuit missions in Canada is no less dramatic and instruct- 
ive. It has peculiar and picturesque interest from the fact that the enterprise 
was, in a great measure, a delusion and a failure—a delusion consecrated 
by the most earnest conviction and the most heroic effort, a failure redeemed 
by the endurance of incalculable suffering. The Jesuit undertaking as it 
stands described in Mr. Parkman’s pages has an indefinably factitious look 
—an expression intensely subjective, as we call it nowadays. Its final results 
were null, and its success at no time such as to gratify the reason of the 
missionaries. Nevertheless they persisted through unprecedented hardship 
and danger, baptizing, preaching, rebuking, exploring, and hoping. Their 
faith, patience, and courage form a very interesting chapter in the history 
of the human mind, and it is to our perception more as contributions to that 
history than as a stage of the process of our American civilization that their 
labors are valuable. It is very true that these labors were not without a 
certain permanent and wholesome effect. The missionaries aimed at the 
sky, and their missiles reached the tree-tops. Their example and exhorta- 
tions, if they failed to elevate the Indians to the practice of even the simpler 
virtues, or to make them good Catholics, made them to a certain extent bad 
heathens, and softened their most characteristic usages. But, on the whole, 
we repeat it is when regarded as a portion of the history of the Church and 
the ecclesiastical spirit that their exploits are most interesting. It is our 
impression that they share this character with most of the various Jesuit 
missions—certainly with those of the great Xavier. When the human mind 
wishes to contemplate itself at its greatest tension—its greatest desire for 
action, for influence and dominion—when it wishes to be reminded of how 
much it is capable in the direction of conscious hope and naked endurance, 
it cannot do better than read the story of the early Jesuit adventurers. 

Mr. Parkman's narrative is founded chiefly on the reports regularly 
transmitted to France by the active members of the order, and from which, 
frequent as are his citations, we cannot help wishing that he had given 
more copious extracts. These reports were minute, frequent, and rigorously 
truthful—that is, if the writers told of miracles and portents they told of 
none but such as they themselves believed. The redations are marked ap- 

parently by great simplicity of tone, great credulity, and very great discrim- 
ination with regard to the Indian character. The missionaries were keen 
observers of the manners and impulses of the savages, as, indeed, it was of 
vital importance to their own personal safety that they should be. The 
Indians were the most unpromising material for conversion. Generally they 
were obstinate, intractable, and utterly averse to the reception of light ; occa. 
sionally, however, they would consent to become Christians ; but on such a 
basis! Their piety was more discouraging than their obduracy. Mr. Parkman 
gives a very vivid picture of the state of the savage populations at the time 
of the early settlements—a picture beside which the old-fashioned portrait 
of the magnanimous and rhetorical red man is a piece of very false coloring. 
Mr. Parkman knows his subject, and he mentions no single trait of intelli- 
gence, of fancy, or of character by which the Indian should have a hold on 
our respect or his fate a claim to our regret. The cruelty of the Canadian 
tribes is beyond description. They had no imagination in their religion ; 
they confined what little they possessed to the science of torture. A promi- 
nent feature of this science was their voracious cannibalism, for in the enthu- 
siasm of the practice they frequently neglected to await the death of their 
victim. When perchance they did, they danced about him as he stood in 
the stocks, shouting into his ears who would eat this morsel and who the 
other. Add to this their incredible squalor, their ignorance of any rule of 


*“The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. By Francis Park- 
man.’ Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867. 
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court 
decency, however elastic, the utterly graceless and sterile character of theiy truth 
legends and traditions, and finally the dismal severity of the climate jy in se 
which they managed to support existence—their ceaseless struggle wit, sion | 
winter, famine, and pestilence—and we have a conception as accurate as it perse 
is painful of the life of our aboriginal predecessors, and of the civilizatig, to en 
which flourished on this continent during the long black ages in Which 


Europe lay basking in light—such as it was. Let us not despair of our |j; 
erature. During the lifetime of those great writers and adventurers aboy; 
whom French and English critics write the brilliant articles which occasioy, 
ally minister to our discouragement, Hurons and Iroquois were biting og 
each other's finger-ends on the shores of the St. Lawrence, and Mohawks, ;, 
the beautiful valley which perpetuates their virtues, were laying open th. 
skulls of pious Frenchmen. 

We have no space to trace in detail the various incidents and vicigg. 
tudes of the Jesuit mission. It lasted for forty years ; and during this perigj 
was made illustrious by every form of heroism and martyrdom. Its failyy, 
was the result of several causes—of the purely religious character of t} 
French establishments, of the superficial and mechanical nature of the cop. 
versions, and of the ceaseless internecine warfare of the different tribes, ter. 
minating in the supremacy of the Iroquois, the most cruei and intracta}je 
of all, and the extirpation of the Hurons, among whom the Jesuits hai 
found their best proselytes. Quebec and Montreal were wholly prices. 


governed—the latter, indeed, priest-settled. The emigrations from Franc M 
were under ecclesiastical auspices, and entirely wanting in any desire to histo) 
turn the material resources of the country to account. On the contrary, ql! comp: 
excessive prosperity, all superfluous comfort, were discouraged and proli}. guag’ 
ited. The motive of emigration was a strictly sentimental one, and the en. make 
terprise undertaken only for the greater glory of God. The interests of this plan « 
life were consulted at most only in so far as to secure proper defence from an ep 
attack. Agriculture was neglected, trade restricted, and the neophytes fore, § 
were instructed only in the Catechism. An Ursuline convent was founded have | 
at Quebec, and a number of enthusiastic volunteers were recruited among JR desire 
the ladies of France. To the female members of the mission Mr. Parkman to the 
has devoted a vividly-written chapter. The reader will readily understand three 
that among those grim celibates in those snow-choked pine forests the in. abrids 
terests of population were left to take care of themselves ; and he will trans. fuller 
fer a glance of approval down the map to the latitudes where prolific Dutch Tl 
farmers and Puritan divines were building up the State of New York and of con 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 1650 Gabriel Druilletes, one of the ment 
Jesuit brothers, made an expedition across the country from Quebec to Bos. all th 
ton, where he had occasion to be forcibly struck with the difference in the with | 
character the French and English settlements. by th 
“ He says,” writes Mr. Parkman, “ that Boston (meaning Massachusetts) Meat 
could alone furnish four thousand fighting men, and that the four united chap. 
colonies could furnish forty thousand souls. His numbers may be chal: WwW 
lenged ; but, at all events, the contrast was striking with the attenuated have 
and suffering bands of priests, nuns, and fur-traders on the St. Lawrence. detect 
About forty thousand persons had come from Old to New England with the f 
resolve of making it their home; and, though this immigration had vir- Publi 
tually ceased, the natural increase had been great. The necessity, or tle most 
strong desire, of escaping from persecution had given the impulse to Puritan Crasst 
colonization ; while, on the other hand, none but good Catholics, the favored triban 
class of France, were tolerated in Canada. These had no motive for ex 
changing the comforts of home and the smiles of fortune for a starving wil- peach 
derness and the scalping-knives of the Iroquois. The Huguenots would have Publi 
emigrated in swarms, but they were rigidly forbidden. The zeal’ of propa- the fa: 
gandism and the fur trade were, as we have seen, the vital forces of New 
France. Of her feeble population, the best part was bound to perpetual sete 
chastity, while the fur-traders rarely brought their wives to the wilderness. and li 
. . . + To the mind of the Puritan heaven was God’s throne ; but n0 the tri 
less was the earth his footstool. He held it a duty to labor and to of the 
multiply, and, building quite as much on the Old Testament as on the New, netens 
thought that a reward on earth as well as in heaven waited on those who : 
were faithful to the law. On the other hand, those who shaped Sulpie 
the character and, in great measure, the destiny of New France, had always Weth 
on their lips the nothingness and the vanity of human life.” reform 
In heaven alone, then, they found their reward. Their story is far more service 
romantic and touching than that of their Protestant neighbors ; it is written sharin 
in those rich and mellow colors in which the Catholic Church inscribes her model 
records ; but it leaves the mind profoundly unsatisfied. Like all sad stories, monly 
it carries a moral. What is this moral? However well disinterestedness influes 
and self-immolation may work for individuals, they work but ill for com- be—hi 
munities, however small. The Puritans were frank self-seekers. They with- driver 
drew from persecution at home and they practised it here. They have left, candid 
accordingly, a vast, indelible trace of their passage through history. The — 
Jesuits worked on a prepared field, in an artificial atmosphere, and it was, pe 


therefore, easy for them to be sublime. However they, as a group—a Very 





small group—might embrace suffering and martyrdom, the paternal Ch 
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= courted only prosperity and dominion. The Church was well aware of the 
‘help truth at which we just hinted—that collective bodies find but small account 
@ in in self-sacrifice; and it carefully superintended and directed the fervent pas- 
with sion of the Jesuits. The record of these latter in Canada is unstained by 
a8 i: persecution, for the simple reason that French Protestants were not allowed 
tion HE to enter their circle. In this circle they freely burned themselves out. The 
hich Church could afford it on the part of the Catholic world at large, and as for 
> lit. individuals each“had but his own case to manage. Of how well each per- 
bout formed his task, Mr. Parkman’s pages are an excellent record. They fur- 
sion. nish us, too, with a second inference, more gratifying to human vanity than 
+ off the other, and that is, that religion, in spite of the commonplace, intellec- 
8, in tual form which it has recently grown to assume in many quarters, is essen- 


tially bound up with miracles. Only the miracles are a tribute of man to 
God, and not of God to man. It may be fairly said of the Jesuit missionaries 
that, in the firmness of their endurance of horrible sufferings, they fairly 
proke the laws of nature. They broke at least those of their own tempera- 
ments. The timid man hourly outfaced impending torture, and the weak 
outlasted it. When one can boast of such miracles as these, what is the use 
of insisting on diseases cured by the touch of saintly bones, or of enthusiasts 
visibly transported in the arms of angels? 


> - 
> 


DEOLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIO.* 


Mr. MERIVALE has done a good thing in publishing a new edition of his 
history of “ The Last Century of the Roman Republic,” no doubt the most 
compact, accurate, and readable account of this period in the English lan- 
guage. We wish that his plan had permitted him to recast it so far as to 
make it strictly an introduction to his great work, the chief defect in the 
plan of which is that it begins at a date (the death of Sulla) which was not 
an epoch, or the beginning of an historical period, and that it needs, there- 
fore, a more elaborate introduction than he has provided. But, after all, to 
have done this would have been to write a new work, and it is easy, if one 
desires, to use the first five chapters of the smaller work as an introduction 
tothe larger. The rest of the volume covers the same ground as the first 
three volumes of the “Roman Empire.” It is, however, by no means an 
abridgment, but an independent work, written earlier, complete in itself, and 
fuller in many points than the larger history. 

The five chapters which we have mentioned present a rare combination 
of compression without meagreness, correctness without detail. The state- 
ment of the various political questions upon which parties were divided is 
all that could be desired for a common reader, while those most familiar 
with the subject can hardly fail to gain in clearness and vividness of notion 
by their aid. Probably the best of these discussions is that upon the 
Municipia and Italian Allies, chap. 3; but that upon the Agrarian Laws, 
chap. 1, is also excellent. 

We are surprised to find two or three inaccuracies which one would 
have thought a careful revision of the work could hardly have failed to 
detect. Page 9, among the friends of Tiberius Gracchus are mentioned 
Publius Mucius Scaevola (the consul) and “ Lucius Licinius Crassus, the 
most renowned orator of the forum and the senate.” But the orator 
Crassus, being born B.C. 140, was only seven years old at the time of the 
tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, B.c. 133 ; his first political act was the im- 
peachment of Carbo in 119. Mr. Merivale has here confounded him with 
Publius Mucius Mucianus, brother of the consul Scaevola, but adopted into 
the family of the Crassi, and, like all members of the family from which he 
sprung, distinguished alike for a profound knowledge of law and a broad 
and liberal statesmanship. A similar mistake is made on page 104, where 
the tribune whose bold radicalism struck the spark that kindled the flames 
of the first civil war is called Sulpicius Galba instead of Sulpicius Rufus—a 
natural enough mistake, perhaps, inasmuch as he is generally known as 
Sulpicius, and the Galbas are the best known family of the Sulpician gens. 
We think Mr. Merivale hardly does justice to this brilliant and ardent young 
reformer in saying that “ under the pressure of debt he was ready to sell his 
services to a patron who could hold out to him at least a distant prospect of 
sharing the spoils of Mithridates;” and that, “taking Saturninus as his 
model, he studied only to surpass him in audacity.” This is the view com- 
monly taken of Sulpicius ; and it is true that he was fiery and headstrong— 
influenced too much by his passions, it may be. And he had some reason to 
be—he who had seen his friend Drusus murdered, and his friend Cotta 
driven into exile by the oligarchy, and whose honest opposition to the illegal 
candidacy of his friend Caius Cesar had brought upon him the violent ani- 
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mosity of the powerful family of the Cwesars. But we cannot believe that 
the intimate and trusted friend of Drusus, Cotta, Lucius Crassus, and the 
Scaevolas was the villain that Plutarch paints him. If he had been, we 
may be very sure that the aristocratically-minded Cicero would never have 
drawn so attractive a picture of him as that in the “ De Oratore,” or let him 
pass without rebuke in the “ Brutus.” 

Another mistake, even more surprising, we find on page 63, as to the 
office of the pontifer maximus. “This engine of government,” he says, 
“could still be handled only by patricians.” On the contrary, the plebeians 
had more weight in the pontifical college than the patricians. A certain 
number of places in the college were necessarily filled by plebeians; the 
other places were open to both orders indifferently, so that some members 
must be, and all might be, plebeians. Mr. Merivale is surely familiar with 
the memorable canvass for the chief pontificate, B.c. 63, in which the young 
Cresar, a patrician, defeated the venerable Catulus, a member of an illustrious 
plebeian family. 

We find on page 8 some instructive remarks upon the social tendencies 
which Gracchus strove to resist, and which Mr. Merivale regards as at once 
less harmful and more irresistible than iscommonly maintained. There was, 
it is certain, a rapid centralization taking place in landed property—the same 
absorption of small freeholds in great estates which is observable in Eng- 
land at the present day ; further, the same abandonment of other industries 
and conversion of immense tracts of land into pasturage which is observable 
in Scotland. “ This has been traced,” says Mr. Merivale, “ to natural causes, 
and no legislation could have effectually controlled it.” After describing the 
peculiar adaptedness of Italy to grazing, he adds : ‘‘ As soon as political restric- 
tions were got rid of (in the subjection of all Italy under one government), 
properties became enlarged, and embraced tracts of both hill and plain 
together. Then first these countries began to reap the fruit of their natural 
capabilities. Proprietors found it their interest to breed cattle in greater 
numbers, and to reduce in the same proportion their cultivation of grain. 
An attempt to check by violent means the course of this natural process 
could hardly fail to be attended with disastrous consequences.” Toa certain 
extent this is all true ; but in describing this “ natural process Mr. Meri- 
vale overlooks two considerations of great importance. What made it pos- 
sible for Roman nobles and capitalists to raise less grain and turn their 
broad domains into pastures? What but the fact that the whole civilized 
world was plundered of grain to supply the Roman market? And what 
made it possible to buy out and crowd out all the small proprietors, until 
there was hardly a vestige left at last of the old Italian yeomanry? What 
but the existence of slavery—the fact that free labor cannot subsist by the 
side of unpaid labor? One can hardly talk of natural movements, of the 
laws of supply and demand, in such a state of things as this. 

For this very reason, however, that the source of evil lay so far back— 
behind the fundamental principles on which the Roman polity was based, 
and which Tiberius Gracchus believed in as religiously as Scipio Nasica— 
no remedy could have more than a temporary and superficial effect. It may 
or may not be possible to check the centralization of labor and property in 
England ; at any rate, it has not its origin there in the same causes as in 
ancient Italy. The modern parallel is not England, but our Southern 
States ; our “ poor white trash” owes its existence to the same cause that 
annihilated the Italian yeomanry. Fora class of independent small farm- 
ers cannot exist side by side with slave labor in its developed form—that 
is, owned and worked by capital as an investment. So long as slavery was 
patriarchal, the slave a member of his master’s family, it was probably 
not inconsistent with the best social relations possible in that rude age. 
But when familia came to mean gang, when estates came to be worked 
like rice and sugar plantations, solely for the profit of absentee proprietors, 
there was an end of honorable free labor. It is true, the social tendencies 
which the Gracchi tried to check were irresistible, but only because slavery 
was in the way—because Roman political economy did not teach that slavery 
was a blunder, and heathen morality did not teach that it was a sin. 

The lessons of Roman history are full of instruction for us Americans, 
and we kaow no book better calculated for general readers to learn the 
facts upon which they rest than that before us. We hope that some pub- 
lisher will think it worth his while to bring it before the American public. 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN ON AMERICAN POLITIOS.* 
THE observations of an old and shrewd politician upon the parties and 
public men of his time, when made without the restraint to which every 
man in the possession or pursuit of office is naturally subject, could scarcely 





* “ Political Parties in the United States. By Martin Van Buren, Ex-President of 
the United States.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 
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tail to be interesting to a people so much occupied with politics as are our 


own. If made in a spirit of perfect candor, and without any reserve except 
that which a sense of propriety would dic 
delightful reading. 
one who has spent two-thirds of his life in training himself to reticence, 
evasion, and extreme caution. And certainly no one will find such confi- 
dences in this volume, and no one who is familiar with the character of its 
author will be surprised that such is the case. Nevertheless, in so far as the 
author has given expression to his opinions, he has evidently done so with a 
desire to be sincere in his statements and candid in his judgments. 

The opening of the book—the initial proposition upon which all its argu- 
ments are based, and which gives tone to the whole—is so pre-eminently 
characteristic of Mr. Van Buren, that we can scarcely conceive of its being 
written by any other man. Yet it has something in it so ludicrous, so sug- 
gestive of the mere politician as distinguished from the statesman, that we 
wonder to see it allowed by the author’s friends to appear in print. What 
do our readers suppose was, to the mind of Mr. Van Buren, the cardinal dis- 
tinction between the Democratic and the Federal or Whig party? Was it 
their difference of opinion as to the sphere or mode of government, the rela- 
tive rights of the State and Federal governments, the proper relations of the 
» and judicial departments, or even questions of banks, 

Not at all. The great difference between the rival 
parties which seems to have impressed Mr. Van Buren, and which he makes 
the text for his entire disquisition upon the political history of the country, 
is, that the Democratic party prospers when the caucus system is faithfully 


executive, leis! 
tariffs, or the 


carried out, and that its opponents do not! Those who suspect us of exag- 
geration may satisfy themselves of the correctness of this statement by read- 
ing the first half-dozen pages of the book. 

Having delivered his mind of this conviction, however, Mr. Van Buren 
does not recur to the subject again ; bat, like many other preachers, delivers 
a sermon whicli has no discoverable connection with his text. He reviews 
the whole thedéry and policy of Alexander Hamilton in a manner that will 
meet the cordial approval of every old-fashioned Democrat, while we do not 
see how its spirit can be considered unfair, even by those who most heartily 
sympathize with Hamilton; for, though they may not be willing to 
admit that Hamilton’s doctrines of government were precisely such as Mr. 
Van Buren attributes to him, they cannot reasonably expect any Jeffersonian 
Democrat to agree with them upon that point. Mr. Van Buren very frankly 
confesses the injustice which he, in common with his whole party, had done 
to Hamilton, in imputing to the latter a desire to bring about a war with 
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tate, such confidences would be | 


But such freedom cannot reasonably be expected from | 
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| The writer becomes less ingenuous as he approaches the period of }js 
| own active participation in public life. He could not bring himself to ady);; 
the unfairness of the manner in which his party dealt with John Qu 
Adams and Henry Clay from 1825 to 1829, nor the general lapse of ¢), 
| Democratic party from its original doctrines in respect to protection, 

| endeavors to account for Henry Clay’s advocacy of a high tariff by im; 

| it to a desire to secure the favor of the disbanded Federalists ; but i 

leult to reconcile this theory with the notorious faet that New Enela; 

| which was the stronghold of Federalista, was almost unanimous in itso); 
sition to the protectionist tariffs of 1816 and 1824. It would have been mop 
| generous and, we think, more just to give the same credit for sincerity to 
| Clay that the writer freely gives to Hamilton. 

| Mr. Van Buren did not live to see the destruction of slavery, end o 
dently wrote at a period in which that result was looked for caly ia {uy 


distant ages. Ile almost ignores the subject ; it may be because he hi 
profound convictions in relation to it, or it may be merely becanse he dig 


The brief allusi 


iad ho 


not live to complete his review of political history. 


which he makes to the contests arising out of the 


‘domestic institution 
create a painful impression of his insincerity in 1S48, and betray throuchou 
the politician rather than the statesman. ‘This, however, is no more than 


was to be expected. 


The work, as a whole, has much interested us; and we are glad tok 
that it is to be followed by a biography of its author, to be prepared by \ 


' 


Charles H. Hunt from materials left by Mr. Van Buren himself. The . 





| President was not a model statesman, and was obliged by his ambiti 

| use some tools of deubtful character ; but he was not so bad or so unwi 

| his political opponents believed while he was in power. Yet he introd 

la system of political management which has inflicted great evils on the 
country, and his name will probably never cease to be associated with ty 
| deterioration of politics which has inevitably followed the pursuit of offi 


for the sake of profit, rather than from a desire to serve the public good, 


-——————— * ee 





THE PUBLIC DEBT." 


It is unfortunate for the country that its attention is so much occu’ 
on financial questions by men wholly uneducated in political economy. VV 


use the term education, in its properly limited sense, as that mental trair 
ing and discipline which enable the individual to think clearly and corre: 


An educated political economist is not one who has thoroughly learned 


foe 





France, and fully clears him from that charge. But he maintains that Ham- | 
ilton was essentially a monarchist, and that his advocacy of protection, a | 


national bank, a funding system, ete., was induced less by a belief of their | 
immediate benefit to the nation, than by a conviction that the patronage | 
thus created, and the interests thus bound up with the Federal Govern. | 
ment, were necessary to give that government an overshadowing influence, | 
and to furnish it with those means of corruption which, according to 
authorities upon which Mr. Van Buren relies, Hamilton deemed to be | 
essential to the working of a popular government. 
Among the most interesting and instructive chapters of this work are | 
those which review the claims of the Federal judiciary to lay down a rule of | 
interpretation of the Constitution which shall bind all other departments of | 
the Goverament. On this subject Mr. Van Buren held to the last the doc 
trines of Jefferson and Jackson, nor was he moved from them by the pros- | 
pect of decisions favorable to his party. He dissects the claims put forward 
on behalf of the Dred Scott decision as keenly as he does the case of Mar- 
bury and Madison, in which the Supreme Court for the first time attempted 
The two cases have an important 


J 
. : | 
to dictate to the executive de partment. 
point in common with each other, and with the case of the mandamus 


| 
against Governor Denuison, of Ohio, in 1860, in which it was sought to com- 
pel him to surrender a person guilty of an act punishable by the black-laws 
of Kentucky, but not criminal under the laws of Ohio. In all these cases | 
the court gave a long expression to its views upon the merits, and concluded | 
with deciding that it had no jurisdiction of the controversies. The Ohio | 
ease had not been decided when Mr. Van Buren wrote; but he clearly sets 
forth the impropriety of this mode of treating the subject as illustrated by 
the other cases. Nor can he resist the temptation to point out the fact that 
the chief-justice who delivered the Dred Scott decision, and the President 
who referred to it as conclusive upon all departments of the Government, 
were both old Federalists, who imported the heresy into the Democratic 
party. The evils which would result from the admissioh of such supremacy 
in the courts are forcibly stated by Mr. Van Buren; and this part of his 
vook deserves the study of every one who desires to form sound views upon 


| 
' 


» theory of politics. 


banking business, but one who ean reason correctly, or, at least, is sure not 
to reason falsely, on financial subjects, and who, where he lacks know!led 

is fully conscious of his own ignorance. This education must be had be‘or 
the mind is absorbed by the active business of life or never. If he beyias 
at the desk he will be,in finance, what the commercial college book.’ 
is in mercantile life. 


Such is clearly the case with Mr. Gibbons. He exhibits all that nan 
ness of view, that adhesion to pet notions, and that inability to see things 
from more than one standpoint which mark the so-called practical man, and 


distinguish him from the man of thought and education. Like most such 


men, he thinks that the entire social system is kept in motion by tho par 
ticular operation in which he has been engaged. Loans, deposits, circula 
tion, and specie are the four elements which make up his universe. 
subjects of his book he knows no more than an intelligent Illinois farmer 
Practically, he knows less ; for, if the farmer had been called on to write a 
book on the liquidation of the national debt, the effect of taxation on 
industry of the country, and the management of the Treasury, le would, 
conscious of his ignorance, have first sought to understand the su)j 
Wanting this consciousness, Mr. Gibbons does not inform hiiuaself, but rushes 
into print, thinking he knows all about it. He is, 

acquainted with financial operations at the great moneyed centre, but 
ignorant of all else. He talks and thinks “shop” throughout. “ Curre 

he says, “is capital ; and the currency of a country is the most importan! 
part of its capital. The New York Clearing House stepped to the rescue 
saved the nation, and moved the rebellion out of its way.” We faney that 
if Messrs, Maynard & Noyes have felt a proper pride in tle reflection that 
the stirring General War Order No. 1 was written by the President witu 
their ink, they will contest this claim put forth for the Cleariig House. Low 
would our armies ever have been organized and our troops disciplined 


indeed, intimately 
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* “The Public Debt of the United States. By J.S. Gibbons, author of * The B 
of New York.’” New York: C, Scribner & Vo. S8vo. 

“The Fivancial Economy of the United States Mlustrated and Some of the Caurc 
which retard the Growth of California Demonstrated. By John Alexinder Ferris. 
New York: W.J. Widdleton. 12mo. 
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= 
without the general orders of the War Department? And how, they will | loosely connected in chapters of chronological sequence, and are often as 
triumphantly ask, would the general orders ever have been written if they | unsatisfactory as a lost trail in the wilderness ; but nevertheless they furnish 
furnished the ink ? agreeable reading, and the chapter on the several Lords Baltimore, the pro- 
had not | : : , . : . | prietaries of Maryland, is »°* lacking in chronological precision or complete- 
Mr. Gibbons’s financial speculations being on a par with those which are | ness, at least there is no jack for which Mr. Neill is responsible. Chapter 
continually poured forth by the daily press, are worth criticising only where | vii. is perhaps the most entertaining—‘ Society during the Eighteenth 
they chance to run with the current of popular opinion. Such are his views | Century, and Causes which led to Union with otuer Colonies in a Declara- 
the payment of our debt. He sees the money raised by taxation paid into | “°" . . or : 
of the payme yn dey <apdosga y Faised by taxation pala into | Altogether, one learns how far the religious toleration commonly attrib 
the Treasury, and seems to think that is the last of it, so far as its effect upon | uted to the Catholic founders of the colony was real, sincere, or merely pru-, 
the prosperity of the country is concerned. He therefore exclaims: “ The dential, and how little attention was given to education, seeing that among 
true meaning of taxation is—the withdrawal of capital from labor and com- | os pepeneee eee that were shipped t@”Maryland, as to Virginia and 
at 3 Sidtin, Vand ne Gickas tr ‘eathsined Gab. te wilt ell the end. | South Carolina, were schooJmasters that were sold like any mechanic for 
merce.” ‘The fac “ F | indentured servants, and who sometimes had to be advertised as runaways. 
holders must, either directly, or indirectly by loans to others, employ all the | Pretty extended and pleasantly minute accounts are given of the Jesuit 
money they receive in building houses, mills, railroads, or other forms of pro- | Missions, the Quakers, the Labadists, who resemble the Quakers not slightly, 
ductive capital; that they can do this only by employing bricklayers, car- | and the Methodists, who have so outgrown the Giactyree ot What was once 
hey: te : the State religion that in 1860 there were counted 541 Methodist to 158 
penters, joiners, and machinists to build ; and that, consequently, for every | Episcopal churches. Thomas Paul, of the Friends, and Jonathan Boucher, 
dollar of moaey applied to the payment of the debt there is a demand for one | of the Church of England, spoke manly words against slavery, and wise 
dollar’s worth of skilled labor; that, in other words, the money is simply | prophecies of material and moral ruin. Asbury and Coke, Methodists, 
transferred from one person to another, he does not see at all. The truth of | WUld have petitioned the Assembly for the emancipation of the negroes, 
Age ‘ee 7 and tried to obtain the signature of Washington. “He did not see it 
these propositions, and the falsity of the doctrines opposed to them, are so proper,” say they, “to sign the petition,” though “ he informed us that he 
strikingly illustrated by notorious contemporary facts, that it is wonderful | was of our sentiments, and had signified his thoughts on the subject to 
everybody does not see them. We have been raising unprecedented sums by | ™ost of the great men of the State.” To these protestants the eloquent 
taxation, paying some 300 millions, principal and interest, of our debt in a hey of William Pinkney was added ; and all were needed, though ineffec- 
; Ss : : ual, todestroy a system for which such laws had been enacted as denounced 
year, in the midst of lamentations about the terrible effect of so great a | the scruple that the baptism of negro slaves was synonymous with manu- 
burden upon the labor of the country, and yet never before has there been | mission, and enslaved the white wife cf a negro and the offspring of the 
such a demand for skilled labor, and never before were the laboring classes | Connection, and in which slave-breeding began to be very early a lucra- 


a me a be . PS ‘ .|tive pursuit on all the large plantations. In recording all these facts 
so nearly masters of the situation. What, pathetically asks Mr. Gibbon, is about the now extinct “institution,” Mr. Neill shows a sympathy for 


to become of the carpenters, cacikers, and joiners if we cease to build ships? | freedom that is perhaps to be thought creditable in a secretary of the 
But when a good mechanic can get for building houses as much pay as some | President. 
of the State governors got before the we-, is it wonderful that we cannot The names of individuals preserved in this book have a special interest 
compete with our neighbors in shipbuilding? This whole will-o’-the-wisp | {0% the three contiguous States which Mason and Dixon’s Line divides. 
3 ; “ie st * sala: P| The chapter on boundary disputes does not allude to that famous survey 
resolves itself into this: that our joiners, cavikers, and glaziers are not|jn which William Penn showed such dexterous diplomacy, though 
going to build ships at three dollars per day when they can get four or five | his prolonged contest with Charles Baltimore is described under this 
dollars in other employments. head. 


If we want any further demonstration of the puerility of the popular The American Fruit Culturist, ete. By John J. Thomas. (New York : 
fears which our author seeks to aggravate, let us see what the debt really | William Wood & Co. 1867.)—This work is, in fact, a revised and enlarged 
amounts to when divided among the producing classes. Roughly, it | form of the “Fruit Culturist,” a standard work that has passed through 
amounts to sixty dollars for each inhabitant. -It is due from those who do | 4°" eantene during the last twenty years. It fs convenient mantal of 

about 500 pages, excellently adapted to the wants of a very large class who 
not hold bonds to those who do. The former are debtors, and the latter | wish g concise and, at the same time, explicit and reliable work on fruit 
creditors, and neither in their relations _.1 in the conditions and effects of culture. About one-third of the work is devoted to “ general principles and 
payment does the case differ from that of a private debt. Let us take as a | Practice,” the remainder to a more detailed description of special Kinds of 
representative of the debtor class John Smith, carpenter, who owns no | fruits, te the are ae the general principles of the growth aye considened, 
ep c : nie endl ; P y | the preparation of soil, transplanting, pruning, grafting, cultivation, prepa- 
bonds at all and supports himself entirely by his daily labor. Making | ration of fruits for market, preserving, canning, mishaps, profits and losses, 
allowance, on the one hand, for his comparative poverty, in consequence of | and so on, plainly considered from a practical rather than a theoretical point 
which he pays less than the average of taxes, and, on the other hand, for his 0! View. In the second part, after giving general directions regarding the 


wife and three children, whose share of the debt I t » it will b | distinct species of fruits treated of, there is a technical description of the 
i@ @ "Ee C re yhose s > 6 =] B °] Ssu 3 “] . + - . r . eo . 
scsicaaenmiataiie p te Cevt he Must assume, 1b Will be | nore desirable and standard varieties. The work is illustrated by 481 cuts, 


a liberal estimate to say that he owes $180. The annual interest will be | the most of which are very good. There are a few minor faults which 
$10 80. Earning $3 to $4 per day, the interest costs him three days’ labor. do not materially mar the usefulness of this truly admirable work ; but we 
An annual payment of $11 55 will, according to Mr. Gibbons’s tables, cancel | "tice one error which may put some of its readers to trouble, especially as 
1 5 ry ‘ |it relates to a subject quite generally misunderstood. In the directions 
the whole debt in forty-seven years. The payment, it must be remembered, | 
| 
| 








, . , ’ ziven for sending scions, cuttings, ete., by mail, the author, after giving ex- 
is made entirely in labor instead of money, because Mr. Smith gets all his | cellent directions as to how they should be packed, states (p. 37) “ the sames 


money back again in payment for the barn he helps to build for his neigh- | siou/d be written with pencil on the ends, and no paper used for this pur- 
bor, the bondholder. Now, imegine Mr. Gladstone congratulating John | Po*¢ WTapped around them, as it absorbs the moisture,” ete. He illus 
Smitl his energy in devoting £20 of hie 1 CS Geese f his | *@"es this further by two cuts. 

ee eee On eee ee ee ee ee oe Now this is just what Congress, perhaps, ‘ifended to allow when it 
debt, several hundred writers proclaiming that if the creditor calls on Mr. passed the act allowing cuttings, seeds, etc., to be sent by mail at special 
Smith for more than twelve do!lars in any one year he will paralyze his | rates of postage ; but the interpretation of the law is different. The Depart- 
industry instead of making lim work all the harder so as to earn the money, 


ment has officially decided that ne writing whatever, nor printing—not even 
i Mr. Gibl : | ten Dit q a number placed upon the specimens—can be allowed in such a package with- 
y th f 1a% rive 2 . : > e PA “a 
and Mr. Gibbons arguing that you must give him a century and a half to | ..; violating the law and subjecting the whole to letter postage. “ A card, 
pay up, and the reader has a picture of the case as it stands. | printed orimpressed upon the wrapper” of such package, is allowed, nothing 
It fortunately happens iat the views of the Indian herb doctors of our | more. We are aware that this law is re violated ee ignorance, 
, +s : : : : _ and the is strict int retation very nearly destro B 88 ; ’ 
financial system are so diversified that, like a combination of poisons, they may |“? thes Shap states insenpretation vory aneniy SON eARRNEs Winer anenn nore 
“a a2 Mr. Gi ; a 2 - |theless thus it stands, and not infrequently postmasters carry it out to 
prove comparatively harmless. Thus, Mr. Gibbons has his antidote in Mr. | tho letter (as all are instructed to do), to the serious annoyance of the re 
Ferris, a writer showing all of Mr. Gibbons’s ignorance of political] economy, | cipient of such packages. We suggest that the author unite with the 
without his extensive knowledge of the office of bank-notes. As a California | farmers and fruit growers of the tages ond, have Rane met so atrend 
ak 4 , ‘ - . {the aet that the directions given in this work shail be allowed; every 
bullionist, his financial views are diametrically opposed to those o = ee rps ar ' Jy deg. 
: ° al 2 y °PI ae of Mr. individual concerned will be a gainer and the Government will not be a 
Gibbons. We advise all who read one to read the other also; but we musi. loser. 
say to those in doubt about reading either, that two more profitless books 


do not often appear of so grave a subject. 


Weighta and Measures according to the Decima! System sy B. F 
| Craig, M.D. (New York: D. Van Nestrand.)}—The most lucid, accurate, 
}and useful of all the hand-booke on this subject that we have yet seen. It 
a easier aT ae gives forty-seven tables of comparison between the English and French 
| denominations of length, area, capacity, weight, and the centigrade and 

Zerra Marie. Threads of Maryland Colonial History. By Edward D. | Fahrenheit thermometers, with clear instructions how to use them ; and to 
Neill. (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co.)—The author offers these | this practical portion, which helps to make the transition as easy as possible, 





gleanings from the Congressional Library as supplemental to the contents | is prefixed a scientific explanation of the errors in the metric system, and 
of previous more or less general histories, and as suggestive of new | how they may be corrected in the flaboratory. The book deserves tha 
researches to those who have a care for the past of Maryland. They are) special attention of teachers, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. Uf used, they will be liderally paid for ; if rejected, they will de returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of nostage stamps. 

AL Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION showd 
be addressed to the Hditor. 





ANOTHER SOUTHERN OHEVALIER. 


Ex-Governor Perry, of South Carolina, is writing letters in the 
papers of his State loudly conjuring his fellow-citizens to vote against 
the constitutional convention called under the Reconstruction act, and 
singing the superiority of military government over any species of 
government in which negroes are allowed to share, and in fact talking 
in the wild, senseless, and usually unpractical way with which Southern 
statesmen have made the world so familiar. His last letter is an 
unusually good specimen of his style. After discussing the duties of 
Southern men from the “ honorable” point of view, and showing that 
negroes must not be allowed to vote in South Carolina because the 
English commonwealth of “ 1640,” the French republics of 1792 and of 
1848, and the Mexican republic of our own day had all proved fail- 
ures, he characteristically winds up with quoting a “spontaneous effu- 
sion of a spirited and patriotic heart” in the shape of a letter “ from 
a noble lady of South Carolina.” This is the letter, and the whole of it : 





“T believe I speak the feeling of at least every woman in South Carolina 
when I say we heartily endorse your views, and each and every sentiment 
you —— in your recently published letters. We pray you to continue 
your efforts to save us from such dishonor and such degradatiocn, to which 
* the pain of twenty violent deaths were preferable, and may Heaven aid you 
= = the manhood of our State to a sense of what is due at least 
their race.” 


It will be seen that there is not much in it. In fact, there is nothing 
in it, except the assertion of one woman of South Carolina that all the 
other women agree with Governor Perry in his “ views,” and wish he 
would keep on expressing them. Nevertheless, it is quite evident that 
Mr. Perry believes that this stuff may be made not only to do duty as 
an argument, but as a vindication of himself and his later perform- 
ances; for, says he, “such patriotic and spirited sentiments from one 
lovely woman fully compensate me for all the criticism and abuse 
which have been heaped upon me.” Now, this little touch, revealing 
the delight of a middle-aged politician at having some rather extrava- 
gant talk of his on a most momentous question approved in a rather 
silly letter by “one lovely woman,” is the kind of thing which makes 
good and moderate men at the North and elsewhere feel discouraged 
about the future of the Southern whites. With the best wish in the 
world to let bygones be bygones, one is puzzled to know how to 
deal with men to whom politics is so much an affair of sentiment and 
so little an affair of hard common sense as it seems and has always 
seemed to be to the bulk of the Southern planters. We suppose it 
would be difficult to overestimate the extent to which they were se- 
duced into ranting and railing in defence of slavery by the picturesque 
view of slave society, or the extent to which they were seduced into 
going to war by the notion that they were “ cavaliers,” and that it 
would be pretty to see “ cavaliers’’ with long hair on horseback fighting 
Puritans on foot. There can hardly be a doubt that thousands of sim- 
pletons, old and young, were driven to the field by a thoroughly me- 
diwval sensitiveness to feminine censure or applause. But it caps the 
climax to find a grave, elderly man, when the fighting is all over, sup- 
porting an argument in defence of submission for an indefinite period 
to military government by quoting a little outburst of admiration of 
himself and his doings from “ one lovely woman.” 

When a man discusses politics in this frame of mind, it is very diffi- 
cult to know how to take him or the community which he represents. 
The ordinary arguments used in political discussions are of little use in 
dealing with them. There is no use in talking of expediency to gen- 
tlemen who are striving to win female smiles, and whom “lovely 
women ” are exhorting “ to die twenty violent deaths” sooner than fol- 
low the commonplace, sensible course which you recommend to them, 
and yet expediency is, or ought to be, the weightiest of all considera- 


tions in politics. There is no earthly way of making reconstruction 
pleasant to the South; there is no way of arranging the admission of 
negroes to political life that will prevent its being a bitter pill for 
nearly every Southern white. Nobody expects it to be pleasant; but 
then it is unavoidable. It he- ‘wallowed. The alternative of 
such Southerners as do not like it is expatriation or suicide. To sit 
down as Governor Perry is doing, and whine and bellow against it, 
with the “lovely women” at his back, is not only not manly—it is 
silly. 

We could understand Southern men seeking to avoid action under 
the Reconstruction act, and especially in South Carolina, where the 
negroes are in the majority, if there was the smallest chance that delay 
would change the situation. It is true that the act prescribes the re- 
tention of the Southern States under military government until the 
qualified majority choose to act ; but, then, supposing the other States 
act, as they are likely to do, no sensible man can suppose that South 
Carolina would be allowed by Congress to stay out in the cold for an 
indefinite period. Nothing can be surer than that, if the majority per- 
sisted in refusing to bring her in, the minority would be at last allowed 
to do so. The spectacle of a State governed permanently by military 
force is one which the people of the North would not long endure. 

But Mr. Perry acknowledges now that the majority in South Caro- 
lina is against him. He says the negro votes in all districts except one 
outnumber the whites, and his only hope of defeating the convention 
lies, he confesses, in the ignorance of the blacks. Many negroes in the 
interior, he thinks, will not have heard of the convention or know any- 
thing about it, and others will vote with their employers. But this is 
a defence which time, and a very short time, too, is sure to remove. 
Let the convention be defeated now through negro ignorance or sub- 
serviency, and we may be sure the Radicals, both black and white, 
would double their efforts to enlighten them, so that in a very few 
months the issue would have to be tried over again, and the result 
would probably be very different. Mr. Perry and his friends would 
then find themselves dragged into the Union by the negroes, just as 
they now fear they may be, but the delay would have irritated every- 
body whose irritation is of aay consequence, both blacks and whites, 
It would have confirmed the negroes in their growing hostility to their 
old masters, and would have justified the doubts and denunciations 
with which the extreme Radicals of the North are now assailing the 
latter, so that Mr. Perry would be forced sorrowfully to confess that his 
last end was worse than his first. 

We deprecate as much as anybody can do the course which Messrs, 
Stevens, Phillips, and others are pursuing at this moment. It would 
be difficult to find words strong enough to characterize the perform- 
ances of those who are trying to persuade the biacks that it is office or 
confiscation they are to seek through their votes, and not protection 
for the fruits of their industry. A more detestable sight than an edu- 
cated orator preaching this lesson, and preaching nothing else, to this 
unfortunate race on their very entrance to freedom and civilization, we 
cannot well conceive of. We do not doubt that it is exercising a most 
injurious influence on the negroes, and on their account every good 
man ought to set his face against it. 

But it is on their account alone that it is to be feared. Mr. Perry 
knows, and every Southern man of sense knows, that the plan of tak- 
ing away white men’s farms to give them to negroes finds no favor in 
Congress or out of it amongst any sensible or influential portion otf 
the community. There is about as much real danger to Southern 
property from negro voting as there is from an invasion of St. Domini- 
cans. If Mr. Perry and others like him would sit down and do a little 
thinking instead of basking in the smiles of “lovely woman,” he 
would see this as plainly as we farther North, to whom “noble ladies” 
never say a word of approval. A wholesale or even very extensive 
confiscation of property by the majority in any State is never likely to 
take place, because the public sentiment of the other parts of the Union 
would forbid it, and would find means, we may be sure, of making 
itself felt, The one thing which is least likely to happen in our poli- 
tics is the introduction or toleration anywhere of any practice shaking 
the security of property. Even in the wildest of our border commu- 
nities a man may commit as many murders as he pleases, but if he 





takes to horse-stealing the people rise upon him, In fact, over-sensi- 
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tiveness on this point is one of the great weaknesses of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

Moreover, the negro population of the South will have always to 
rely on its natural increase for its growth, while the white population 
is swollen every year by an enormous immigration. Let it appear 
that political tranquillity is once restored in the South, and we may be 
sure that, slavery being gone, the great and advancing tide, which is 
now eating every year farther and farther into the heart of the West- 
ern wilderness, will begin to steal very rapidly into the Southern for- 
ests, and to swamp the black, vote everywhere. There is not the ghost 
of a chance that in ten years there will in any Southern State bea 
black majority, and that the ballot will be of any use to the negro 
except to defend the fruits of his own toil. There is danger just now, 
however, that the negro may be led astray, and that his education in 
civilization may, by bad counsels, be made bitterer and harder than 
it need be. But there is no danger that Southern whites will have to 
pass through any heavier ordeal than they ought to expect and than 
they really deserve. What the South needs now is common sense, and 
the suppression of “cavaliers”’ and blustering orators, and—we regret to 
say, too—of “ lovely women.” A more malignant political influence than 
these same “lovely women” are now exercising all over the South is 
not to be found on the continent, but it is to be hoped that Southern 
men will get free from it. Politics, they must learn, is not a “ tourna- 
ment.” The great problems of the science are not solved by tilting at 
rings under the eyes of Queens of Love and Beauty, but by the dili- 
gent study and right use of the common facts of life. The South is 
not an enchanted land ; the negro is not a dusky giant in a big castle, 
seizing white men, babies, and tender ladies, and making ragouts of 
them. So we have no longer any need of knights-errant, and the old 
Southern armor, the lance of vituperation, the shield of bombast, 
the helmet of rant, may be put into the local museums, 


nO o- 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


TaxEs are burdensome even when lightest, and unequal in their 
operation even when most fairly assessed. But the system of taxation 
which exists in the United States, and in most of the several States, is 
. of the most unequal and unjust in the civilized world, and, contrary 
to all theories about democracy, the inequalities of the various methods 
of taxation which are in use favor the minority and oppress the majority 
of the electoral class. 

We shall no. .y anything in this place of the taxes imposed by the 
Federal Government, as that subject will receive our consideration 
separately at some other time, and has, moreover, received able treat- 
ment at the hands of Commissioner Wells, Mr. Edward Atkinson, and 
others. But in the State of New York, at any rate, the local taxes are 
heavy enough to make the mode of their levying a question of great 
importance, and yet the subject has received comparatively little atten- 
tion. A few years ago the Board of State Assessors made a somewhat 
elaborate report, setting forth with much earnestness the injustice of 
the present system and proposing a change, which, however, did not 
reach the root of the trouble, and would have accomplished nothing if 
it had been adopted. The Legislature discussed the matter during 
part of one session, but the war and the taxation necessitated by it 
entirely diverted the public mind from such local questions. It is time 
that the subject should again be taken up, and the great increase of 
taxation has made it more than ever necessary that it should be levied 
upon equitable principles. 

The method at present in use in the State of New York is as simple 
as it is unjust. With the exception of an insignificant sum raised from 
licenses, etc., the whole amount is levied upon accumulated property, 


and three-fourths of the burden falls upon real estate. Much more than | 





of personal property in the hands of individuals escape taxation alto- 
gether. L It is the general opinion of statisticians that the value of 
personal property in every civilized nation largely exceeds the value of 
all its real estate. .; But even if we suppose the two kinds of property to 
be of only equal value in this State, it results that land bears fifty per 
cent. more than its proper share of the taxes. 


The disproportionate taxation of land, however, is not now so unjust 
as it once was, because the Federal Government raises an amount of 
imposts larger than those of the States combined, and levies them 
almost exclusively upon personal property. Yet it would be desirable, 
upon every ground of economy and political purity, that the General 
Government should be able to resign the collection of its taxes to the 
States, and it never can do this until the States have adopted an equal 
system of taxation. 


For the present, however, a more important point for consideration 
is the total exemption from direct taxation of all who spend as much 
as they earn, or nearly as much—a class which includes a vast majority 
of the electors in cities, though not a majority in the rest of the State. 
The inevitable result of such a system is to make this large class in- 
different to the duty of economy in public affairs. It is undoubtedly 
true that they are ultimately reached by the operation of natural laws, 
and compelled to pay some share of the public expenses through their 
landlords, tailors, grocers, and the like; but this is not realized by one 
in a hundred of those who have heard the fact stated, and has not even 
been heard of by most of the class referred to. The rent does not rise 
and fall in precise harmony with the taxes, nor can the wisest of men 
tell precisely how much has been added to it on that account. How 
can ignorant and careless men be expected to trouble themselves 
with such a question? We all know that they do not, and that two- 
thirds of the voters in New York city have not the least idea that, by 
voting for an extravagant or corrupt alderman, they are voting a penny 
out of their own pockets. 


A change upon this point seems to us an indispensable condition of 
reform in the affairs of all great cities. In some way or other at least 
three-fourths of the electors should be compelled to pay direct taxes, 
rising and falling in exact conformity with the expenses of government. 
A mere poll-tax, such as is levied in several States, never varying in 
amount, would not answer the purpose; for no degree of economy in 
public affairs would diminish the tax. The amount necessary to be 
raised should be divided in certain fixed proportions; one part to be 
levied upon real estate, another on personal estate, another on incomes 
not arising from accumulated property, and another on the male resi- 
dents twenty-one years of age. Every demand of taxes should be made 
by means of a paper, on which should be printed a brief statement of 
the amount of taxes levied for the city and State respectively, with a 
comparison of the amounts levied during the year or two previous. No 
one should be allowed to vote without having paid his personal tax, 
though we would not have any one allowed to escape the tax by omit- 
ting to vote. 

The injustice ot putting all the burdens of government upon 
accumulated property—in other words, upon the thrifty and econom- 
ical—is palpable. Every man, however poor or however extravagant he 
may be, derives some benefit from good government, although 
undoubtedly the property-owner derives more. Let the property- 
owner pay most, but not all of the expense incurred for the common 
welfare. But, as we have said, we are more concerned for the effect 
upon the government of allowing a large class of voters to suppose 
that they have no interest in good government than even for the 
injustice suffered by individuals, 

It might be possible to devise some plan by which tenants should 
be encouraged to pay their landlords’ taxes or some part of them. In 
England every householder pays taxes in person. Every owner of 
chattels worth over $250 might be required to pay a direct tax on his 


half the personal property that is actually assessed is situated in the city | property. We do not urge these, or any other points of detail, 


of New York, and an immense proportion of it consists of the property of | 
corporations, but for the existence of which scarcely any personal prop- | 


erty would be reached by the tax-collector. Their annual exhibits of af 
fairs and their desire to exaggerate the amount of their capital make them 
the easy prey of the assessor. But every one knows that vast amounts 


because we desire at present to fix upon the minds of our readers the 
single proposition that universal taxation is the legitimate and neces- 
sary companion of universal suffrage. We would not restrict the 
right of suffrage, but we would most decidedly extend the round of 
the tax-gatherer. 
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PERSONAL BEAUTY AS A POLITICAL FORCE. 


.. MAN can no more help it if he has great personal attractions than 
the Spice Islands can help being sweet or Pennsy]vania can help having 
ite coal, They must be put in precisely the samre category with 
things which in the case of countries the political economists de- 


sninate natural wealth: and we should like to be shown a reason, 
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i 1t in 
its stores of natural wealth, why it must be held wrong for the indi- 
viduals composing the community to do the same thing. Indeed, we 
may @o further, and say that no one but a trades-union man will long 
maint \in—in fact, the trades-union man will not maintain it long—that 
it is anything but extremely immoral in a man to refuse to employ as 
fully and as energetically as he can all gifts of whatsoever kind which by 
div ine allotment are his. It is, of course, his duty to see that the ends 
he aims at are justifiable, but having once convinced himself of that, lie 
necds be under not the slightest apprehension that he disobeys the Golden 
itule if habitually he, so to speak, “ looks his prettiest ” and does like- 
wise. We do not care, however, to go into the moral casuistry of what 
is practically a plain enough question; we wish only to point out 
that Mr, Horace Greeley, even as a political economist alone, is abund- 
antly provided with an answer to some recent fault-finding on the part 
of the Springfield Repud/ican and the New York Zimes. 

These journals, which are quite apt to oppose any of what may be 
called Mr, Greeley’s politico-personal acts, have animadverted with some 
severity on his latest move, that of sowing his portraits broadcast, to 
use a rural metaphor, over the rural districts. A man’s laboriously ac- 
quired learning, these journals say, bis painful industry, his practised 
‘ability in business, his accumulated pecuniary capital 3 improved 
and cultivated intellectual powers, he may be allowea to use in the 
struggle for political honors or for success and profit in the conduct of 
a newspaper. But they maintain that for a man to seek advancement 
by means of his personal beauty is wrong; that it is unfair to his com- 
petitors that gifts and graces of feature, of shape, of movement, of com- 
plexion, got without cost and without merit, should be used to promote 
the aggrandizement of their lucky possessor, So they would have Mr. 
Greeley stop the distribution of his portrait. To this modest demand 
we have been daily expecting a reply from Mr. Greeley in the columns 
of his organ, As yet he has made none; but that this is not because 
there is no sufficient reply to be made we have already shown, and we 
@ have looked at the absurdity of it from but a single point of view. 

Whether it is right or wrong to employ for political purposes this 
natural endowment, * the student of the historic page,” as Mr. Everett 
and some others call him, will, at any rate, think it almost impossible to 
overestimate its political value. The books of the Hebrew prophet show 
him how the personal advantages of a young profligate drew the hearts 
ot the men of Israel away from the man after God’s own heart; the 
newspaper of the day before yesterday tells him of a coachman made 
husband to a queen of bluest blood. And, between the days of 
Absalom and the days of the Duke de Rianzanares, what ready reckoner 
will count up for the student before mentioned the names which are to 
be put in the same list of men whom their hair or their legs or their 
faves or their stature has made changers of dynasties and arbiters of 
the fate of nations? He will read of the marvellous face of Alcibiades, 
which beguiled the soul of the wisest of the heathens and took 
captive Tissaphernes the barbarian no less than Socrates; which 
charmed all Athens first and then charmed all Sparta and enslaved 
Thrace, taking away the glory of “the face that launched a thousand 
ships ;” he will read of Sulla, of whom the Chalcidian soothsayer, ob- 
serving attentively the turn of his form, the motions of his body, and 
the beauty of bis aspect, predicted that he must infallibly one day be 
the greatest of men; and not only among the chosen people, among 
tue austere Romans, among the intellectual Greeks, will he find these 


men whose faces have been their fortunes, but im the annals of all ages 
and of every realm, from the smallest island in the Pacific to the wide 
empire of Trajan, and from the Cornewaile of romance to the Scotland 


of fuct. So it has been sinee the oldest times, when might was right, 
avd human nature was reddest in tooth and claw; so it will be when 
this age of photographs and illustrated newspapers with portraits of 
‘self-made men” has long given place to the coming age when the fairer 
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half of creation shall pass judgment on the claims of rival candidates 
for Congress. Mr. Greeley is as amply justified by the testimony of 
history as by the voice of his favorite science. 

And speaking of the coming age of female suffrage, of course it 
becomes a question—too interesting, alas! to most of us—whether, when 


the days of prediction are actually upon us, the female estimate of manly 


. | beauty will vary sensibly from the standard which is now sct up; and 
aust be held right for a community to use to the fullest extent all | 


if so, how it will vary. That it will change is a thing to be expected ; 
when and how no man can tell. If we take as indices of the present 
drift of female opinion on this point the words of the women who may 
be presumed authorized to speak for the sex, we all know how fatal to 
Mr, Greeley’s claims would be the conclusions to which we should be 
compelled. The ideal of the female novelists for a number of years has 
heen a short man with a dark complexion—and, by the way, a man with 
a light complexion does not take so well in a photograph as we could 
wish—with deep-set eyes, blazing sometimes like carbuncles, and at 
other times reminding one of the tremulous lustre of the star of evening. 
Then, too, the hero has a voice of great strength and compass, now like 
the clarion, now like the clarionet. As the special correspondents say, 
he is “grave of feature, corrugated of brow, indomitable of chin, 
resolute and sagacious of nose;’’ one of his legs is a trifle shorter than 
the other, though you would hardly observe it when he walks; he has 
a good deal of hard muscle on his jaws; he has an arm like Heenan’s, 
and a hand like Maud’s, and a chest like two soldiers on parade, or 
thirteen inches from breast to back; his lips writhe like earth-worms 
under the flowers of sulphur of his rhetoric, and set like a vice when he 
locks the door and relates to the young woman the story of his life ; his 
complexion is pallid ; the chances are that he has double teeth all round. 
The hero is not solicitous to follow the fashions in his dress; indeed, 
he might, without shocking our notions of verisimilitude, be depicted 
stealing into an alley-way for the purpose of tucking one leg of his 
trousers into the leg of one of his boots and mashing in his hat 
with his fist; for we must say that as we read about him the fair 
writers leave on our mind the impression that le is the least bit in the 
world of a humbug. There he is, however; and unless we do wrong to 
think that female novelists, who are women writing mainly for women, 
do not know what women like, we are afraid Mr. Greeley and none of the 
rest of us who are his “ even Christian ” in the matter of beauty, or who, 
without being just that, are of the same general type of beauty, can 
hope to do much in the political way after the ballot-box is open for 
the votes of the sex. 

To be sure the tide may turn completely, though we confess we do 
not see that if it does there is much more hope for Mr. Greeley and 
for most leading politicians than there will be if it runs as now. Cer- 
tainly we have no desire to see the old types of heroes coming into 
fashion again. Few of us can wear a Spanish mantle any more than 
Mr. Greeley, or, for that matter, the editors of Zhe Times and The 
Republican ; few of us have curly hair or clustering hair or rolling eyes 
or drooping moustaches. Thaddeus of Warsaw would beat us out and 
out f senatorship or the presidency. Nor, on the other hand, have 
many o1 us chestnut-brown hair falling to our waist, which we wear 
without powder, nor cheeks blended of the lily and the rose on which 
the down of youthful manhood is just beginning to appear. When 
women vote we drop our aspirations. In that day how shal! he run 
for the White House who wears overshoes and a bad hat and has 
the asthma slightly and carries an umbrella? Old stagers may then 
as well consider themselves razed from the book of honors, and look 
on photographs as a vain expense. 


HOW SHALL WE SPELL ? 


NO, III, 








WE have established, as we think, in our former articles the true reason 
why we adhere so stoutly to our present modes of spelling, showing that it 
is a pure and simple conservatism which by no means founds itself upon 
useful principles, historical or other, but only in certain cases hides itself 
behind them. We may next enquire what reasons we have for finding fault 
with this conservatism and its results, and for wishing and attempting to 
overthrow them. 

In the first place, English orthography violates the true ideal ot the re 
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To these who have never looked into the subject it may seem that a 
phonetic spelling, giving one sign to every sound and one sound to every 
sign, is a rude and simple device which an enlightened ingenuity might 
weil enough be tempted to enrich and adorn by mixing it with elements of 
higher significance. But the student of language knows that the case is 
far otherwise ; that an alphabet is the final result of centuries, even ages, of 
education and practice in the use of written characters. As a historical fact, 
writing began not with representing spoken language, but with trying to 
do over aguin what language does—to put occurrences and ideas directly 
before the mind by intelligible symbols. Only later,and by an indirect 
process, were men brought to see that, having already produced one system 
of means, namely, words, for bodying forth thought and knowledge, it was 
needless to devise another and independent one for the same purpose ; that 
their written tongue might best undertake simply to place before the eye 
their spoken tongue. The great step toward the perfection of writing was 
taken when it was fully subordinated to speech, and made to represent the 
names of things instead of things themselves. But even this only brought 
it out of the purely pictorial into a hieroglyphic stage, where it long con- 
tinued, awkward and unmanageable ; and another difficult and protracted 
process of development was necessary, in order to impart to it a phonetic 
character, so that it should signify words no longer by simple indivisible 
symbols, but by characters representing sounds. Our best illustration of the 
whole history is furnished in the Egyptian monuments, where we see signs 
of every kind—purely didactic pictures, figures of objects representing those 
objects themselves, other figures standing for the names of the objects they 
depict ; others, for some part, as the consonants of those names ; others, at 
last, as single letters for the initial sound of their names—all mingled 
together and exchanging with one another, making up a system of writing 
net less inconsistent than the English and infinitely more intricate and 
troublesome. The Egyptians were too conservative to seize upon the one 
practically valuable principle which their system contained, and carry it out 
consistently, casting aside its inherited encumbrances. But what they could 
not do was within the power of another people. Every one knows that our 
own alphabet goes back, through the Latin and Greek, to the Phenician - 
and it is at least exceedingly probable, though far from admitting of demon. 
stration, that the Phenicians learned to write of the Egyptians. Either of 
the Egyptian or of some other analogous history of alphabetic development 
ihe Phenicians inherited the results, and their alphabet was a simple scheme 
of twenty-two characters, the names of which (aleph, “ bull,” beth, “ house,” 
etc.; whence the Greek alpha, beta, etc.) began respectively with the sound 
which each represented. Yet this system, while it discarded everything but 
the purely phonetic part of the Egyptian, was no complete phonetic 
alphabet ; it wrote the consonants alone, leaving the vowels to be supplied 
by the reader. It received its full perfection only upon passing into the 
keeping of the Greeks; they converted some of its superfluous characters 
into vowel-signs, added others, and produced at last an instrumentality 
which could and did set faithfully before the sight the whole structure of 
spokea speech. Among all the alphabets of the world, ancient and modern, 
there are few, excepting the Greek and its derivatives, which have attained 
this completeness, to which there does not cleave some taint of a pictorial or 
a syllabic character. 

The Latin alphabet, taken from the Greek, fully accepted and carried out 
the phonetic principle, rejecting some of the Greek signs and devising new, 
80 as to make an exact adaptation of its modes of writing to its modes of 
utterance. Nor have its descendants, in their turn, meant to do otherwise. 
But it is very difficult to maintain the principle in perfect purity, because 
the spoken forms of words change more insidiously than the written ; all 
tongues which have had a long written history have become more or less 
* historic” in their spelling, change of orthography lagging ever behind the | 
heels of change of pronunciation. And peculiarly unfavorable circum- | 
stances, which in no small part can be distinctly pointed out, have suffered | 
to grow up a greater discordance between the written and the spoken | 
speech among us than in any other community of equal enlightenment. | 
This is the whole truth, and any attempt to make it appear otherwise savors | 
only of the wisdom of the noted fox who lost his brush in a ttap, and wanted | 
to persuade himself and the world that the curtailment was a benefit and a 
decoration. Every departure from the rule that writing is the handmaid of | 
speech is a dereliction of principle, and an abandonment of advantages | 
which seemed to have been loag ago assured to us by the protracted labors | 
of many generations of the most gifted races known to history. The hand- 
maid has no right to set up to be wiser and better than her mistress in a 
single particular. That the written word in any case deviates from the 





spoken is a fault which may, indeed, admit of palliation, even amounting to| 


— of written language to spoken, and of an alphabetic mode of writing. | 
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excuse, but which it is an offence against all true science and sound sense to 
extol as a merit. 

We have, of course, no intention of bringing forward the unfaithfulness 
of our orthography to the highest ideal of a mode of writing as a sufficient 
reason for an orthographic revolution. A grand practical question, which 
touches 80 nearly the interests of so many millions of writers and speaXers, 
is not to be settled by sentimental considerations—by this which we have 
adduced upon the one side, any more than, upon the other, by the gratifica- 
tion of the small class of curious heads who may delight themselves with 
seeing Greek and Latin and Old English utterances dimly reflected in our 
modern spelling. But it was desirable, and even necessary, to draw out the 
exposition, in order to show that the phonetists have the advantage upon 
their side, not less in regard to the principle involved in the cause the 
defending than in regard to the convenience and enlightenme int of the hi 
torical student of language. 

It is upon practical grounds that our final paiasbiaas: of the value of 
English orthography must mainly rest. The written language is a univer 
sal possession, an instrument of communication for the whole immense 
community of English speakers, and anything which impairs its convenience 
and manageableness as an instrument is such a defect as demands active 
measures for removal. Now, no one can question that the practical use of our 
tongue is rendered more difficult by the anomalies of its written form. We 
do not, indeed, easily realize how much of the learning time of each rising 
generation is taken up with mastering orthographical intricacies : 
harder it is for us to learn to read at all, and to read and write readily and 
correctly, than it would be if we wrote as we speak. We accomplished the 
task so long ago, most of us, that we have forgotten its severity, and decline 
to see any reason why others should ask to be relieved from it. Teachers, 
however, know what it is, as do those who for want of a sufficiently severe 
early drilling, or from defect of native capacity, continue all their lives to be 
inaccurate spellers. Such may fairly plead that their orthographical sins 
are to be imputed, in great part, not to themselves but to the community 
which has established and sustains an institution so unnecessarily cum. 
brots. We may see yet more clearly the nature of the burden it imposes 
by considering what it is to foreigners. Our language, from the simplicity 
of its grammatical structure, would be one of the easiest in the world to 
learn if it were not loaded with its anomalous orthography. As the matter 
stands, a stranger may acquire the spoken tongue by training of mouth 
and ear, or the written by help of grammar and dictionary, and in either 
case the other tongue will be nearly as strange to him as if it belonged to an 
unknown race. It is doubtless within bounds to say that the difficulty of his 
task is thus doubled. And this item must count for not a little in determin: 
ing the currency which the English shall win as a world-language—a destiny « 
for which it seems more decidedly marked out than any other cultivated 
speech. In view of what we expect and wish it to become, we have hardly 
the right to hand it down to posterity with such a millstone about its neck 
as its present orthography. 

It is, moreover, to be noted that a phonetic spelling, far from contribut- 
ing, as its enemies claim, to the alteration and decay of the language, would 
exercise an appreciable conserving influence, and make for uniformity and 
fixedness of pronunciation. So loose and indefinite is now the 
writing and utterance, that existing differences of utterance hide themselves 
under cover of an orthography which fits them all equally well, while others 
spring up uachecked. Nosmall part of the conservative foree expends itself 
upon the visible form alone, whereas if the visible and audible form were 
more strictly accordant, it would have its effect upon the latter also. The 
establishment of a phonetic orthography would imply the establishment 
and maintenance of a single authoritative and intelligible standard of pro- 
nunciation, the removal of the more marked differences of usage between 
the cultivated speakers of different localities, and the reduction of those of 
less account; and it would hold in check—though nothing can wholly 
restrain—those slow and insidious changes which creep unawares into the 
utterance of every tongue. 

One thing more is worthy of at least a brief reference, namely, that a 
consistent spelling would awaken and educate the phonetic sense of the com- 
munity. As thingsare now, the English speaker comes to the study of a for- 
eign written language, and to the examination of phonetic questions generally, 
atadisadvantage when compared with those to whom other tongues arenative, 
He has been accustomed to regard it as only natural and proper that any 
given sound should be written in a variety of different ways, that any given 
sign should possess a number of different values ; and it requires a special 
education to give him an inkling ofthe truth that every letter of our alpha 
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vowels are hopelessly awry ; he sees nothing strange in the designation of 
the vowel sounds of pin and pine, or of pat and pate, or of pun and pure, as 
corresponding short and long, although we might as well assert that dog 
and cat, or that swn and moon, are corresponding male and female. And he 
reads off his Latin and Greek in tones that would have driven frantic any 
Roman or Athenian who suspected it to be his own tongue that was so 
murdered, with unsuspecting complacency, even flattering himself that he 
appreciates their rhythm and melody. It is not the least telling of the indi- 
cations he furnishes of a sense for the fitness of things debauched by a 
vicious training that he is capable of regarding a historical spelling as pre- 
ferable to a phonetic—that is to say, of thinking it better to write our words 
as we imagine that some one else pronounced them a long time ago than as 
we pronounce them ourselves. A thoroughly consistent spelling would be a 
far more valuable means of philological education than such a one as we 
now follow, were the latter twice as full as it is of etymological suggestiveness. 

We are, then, clearly of opinion that a phonetic orthography is, of itself, 
in al] respects desirable, and that there is no good reason against intro- 
ducing it save the inconvenience of so great a change. Every theoretical 
and practical consideration makes in its favor. At the same time, our hope 
of a reform is exceedingly faint. No reform is possible until the community 
at large—or at least the greater body of the learned and highly educated— 
shall see clearly that the advantage to be gained by it is worth the trouble 
it will entail; and whether and when they will be brought to do so is very 
doubtful. At present the public mind is in a most unnaturally sensitive 
condition upon the subject ; it will listen to no suggestion of a change from 
any quarter in any word or class of words. The great need now is to 
enlighten it, to show that its action is the result of a blind prejudice alone, 
and really founded on none of the reasons which are alleged in its support ; 
that there is nothing sacred in the written word, that language is speech, 
not spelling, and that practical convenience is the only true test of the value 
of an orthographic system. Until this work is accomplished all reformers 
will be likely to meet the fate of Noah Webster, one of the best-abused men 
of his generation, and for one of the most creditable of his deeds, the 
attempt to amend in a few particulars our English spelling—an attempt for 
which (however fragmentary it may have been, and ill-judged in some of 
its parts) we ourselves feel inclined to forgive him many of his false etymol- 
ogies and defective definitions. We have read in the story-books thata 
certain Prince Nosey was condemned by a malevolent fairy to wear 
a portentously long nose until he should himself become convinced that it 
was too long, which salutary but unpalatable truth was kept indefinitely 
concealed from him by the flattery of his courtiers. The English-speaking 
people are in somewhat the same case ; and though fairy days are now over, 
and we can no longer hope that our superfluous nasal inches will drop off 
the moment we recognize their superfluity, we know that at any rate we 
shall not lose them sooner because we shall not sooner be willing te set 
about the work of ridding ourselves of them. Of course our words would 
look very oddly to us now in a phonetic dress, but that is merely because 
we are used to them in another. So our friends the ladies, if they should 
suddenly appear before our sight in the head-gear which they are going to 
wear year after next, would shock us and provoke the cut direct ; yet we 
shall by that time be looking back to the bonnets of this season as the 
height of absurdity. If once brought to the adoption of a consistent orthog- 
raphy, we should soon begin to regard with aversion our present idiographs 
and historiographs, and wonder that we could ever have preferred, or even 
tolerated them. It is easy now to raise a general laugh against the man 
who writes news “nuz;” but so the Englishman can count upon an admir- 
ing and sympathizing audience among his own countrymen when he turns 
against the Frenchman that crushing question, “What can you think 
of aman who calls a hat a ‘shappo’?”—and the appeal is really to the 
same narrow prejudice and vulgar ignorance in the one case as in the 
other. : 

The future is a very long period, and a great deal is possible in the 
course of it. There is no telling, spite of present appearances, that the pub- 
lic temper may not come to admit, some time, the introduction of improve- 
ments of one kind and another into our orthography, which shall prepare 
the way for a more thorough reform. Meanwhile we look with interest 
and respect upon the effort of every one who is laboring toward that end, 
since however little he may seem to accomplish, he is at least contributing 
his mite toward the arousing of public attention to the subject, and help- 
ing perhaps to inaugurate a change of feeling. 

Respecting the farther difficulties—many and serious, and only partially 
apprehended by the greater part of those who undertake the making of 
phonetic systems—which beset the labors of the orthographic reformer, and 
render his success doubt/ul, even supposing the preliminary obstacle of 
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which we have been treating to be cleared away, we have left ourselves no 
room to speak, nor is this, perhaps, the proper place to discuss them. 
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ENGLAND. 


LONDON, May 17, 1867. 

THE most amusing, if not the most importaut, event of the last fortnight 
has been the Reform meeting in Hyde Park. When I last wrote to you it 
was expected not without anxiety. Ominous paragraphs were appearing in 
the newspapers. The police, it was said, were being assembled in force. 
Troops were being massed in London. Nay, there were mysterious hints at 
Armstrong guns and grapeshot, as though we had been on the verge of 
another French revolugion. This excitement was partly due to the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory tone taken by the Government in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Walpole is member for Cambridge University, and is the very 
ideal of what a university member should be ; that is to say, he is an abso- 
lute incarnation of respectability, a model of deportment, and a man of 
naturally commanding presence. He spoke with such solemnity, and at 
the same time with such vagueness, that only three points seemed to be 
clear ; first, that the Government apprehended considerable danger ; secondly, 
that they meant to do something very awful; and, thirdly, that they did 
not quite know what the awful thing was to be. The terrible Monday 
morning came, and the respectable West-End population rather expected to 
go to bed with its throats cut. On looking at The Times its fears were 
dissipated. Mr.Walpole had found out—nay, had known all along, but had 
at last announced—that he had no legal right whatever to stop the meeting. 
All his pomposities had been mere vague bluster, just as in England old- 
fashioned people sometimes put up a notice to trespassers that spring-guns 
are set on their premises, though spring-guns are a legend of the past. It 
was, in short, a game of brag between M Walpoleand the Reform League, 
and the Reform League won. The prohibition being thus removed, the 
meeting lost all its spice. It was not to be suppressed, and nobody much 
cared to go. However, it was a fine evening, and forty or fifty thousand 
persons collected and listened in perfect good humor to a little stump-speak - 
ing, whilst the ragged edges of the crowd amused themselves partly by 
chaffing a special constable or two, and partly, also, by affording occupation 
for some strolling card-sharpers, and chiefly in simple “ loafing ” and enjoy- 
ment of the summer weather. Next day Mr. Walpole resigned his office, 
entirely on account of his health. In fact, as Mr. Disraeli carefully ex- 
plained, he had wished to resign for the same reason two months ago. It 
is a pity he didn’t! 

The artificial excitement caused by the extreme folly of the Government 
has completely died away ; and I must say that, in spite of public meetings 
and writing in newspapers, I do not think that Reform anywhere excites a 
very strong feeling. This is partly due to the confused nature of the issues 
now before the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli’s tactics have met with a 
success which, I confess, has surprised me, but which is much more 
creditable to his ingenuity than to the sincerity of any part of the House. 
To the Tory party, he says, I offer household suffrage in name, but I fence 
it round with so many safeguards that it will be practically innocuous, 
and we shall thus steal a march upon professed reformers. To the Radi- 
cals, he says, the safeguards I offer are really so small that for practical 
purposes you will have household suffrage. The Tories follow because 
Tories are good at following, of which, perhaps, the ultimate cause is 
that assigned by Mr. Mill, namely, that Tories are stupid. Radicals fol- 
low because they hope that even if Mr. Disraeli’s restrictions are carried, 
they will work too badly to stand ; and thus that Mr. Disraeli will have out- 
witted himself. And, finally, Mr. Disraeli has one argument far more con 
vincing than any other with the half-hearted of all sides. If you don’t vote 
for me, he says, I will dissolve. Now, a dissolution means that every mem- 
ber will have to meet another election ; or, in other words, to spend sums 
varying from some hundreds up to many thousands of pounds. And this 
argument generally clinches the discussion. The moderate Liberals who 
wish for an open and above-board extension of the franchise, but not so far 
as household suffrage, are more perplexed than any party, for Mr. Disraeli 
has fairly taken the wind out of their sails. The chances still are that the 
bill will pass; but no human being can say, until the new registration of 
voters, what its operation will be, nor whether we shall have really made 
a large stride or merely stepped forward with one leg and back with the 
other. 

Meanwhile the Liberal party has been to a large extent demoralized. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, has apparently recovered his self-command, and has 
shown several symptoms of taking a more decided liberal course than here- 
tofore. His weak point has always been his disposition towards High 
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Church views, which are naturally associated with Toryism in politics. He 
has, however, this session gone against church-rates, in favor of the open- 
ing of the universities to all sects, and has lately pronounced strongly 
against that iniquitous institution, the Established Church in Ireland. 
After a long sleep, this question, which excited violent debates after the 
first Reform bill, seems to be again awakening, and a very lively discussion 
took place upon it the other day. The state support of a religion which 
is in a trifling minority is, of course, totally impossible on any rational 
grounds, and Mr. Gladstone put the obvious arguments against it with his 
usual logical force. The main reason for its continued support, beyond the 
fatality which seems to beset all our Irish legislation, consists in the sense 
that there is a much larger question in the background. The Irish Church 
is a kind of outpost or bulwark of the Church of England. No one can 
doubt that an effective measure of reform in one case would increase the 
party—at present a very small one—which is hostile to the Establishment 
in the other; and symptoms are not wanting which show that we may be- 
fore long have a more vigorous contest than has hitherto been waged as to the 
rights and position of the English Church. Thus Lord Shaftesbury brought 
forward a measure in the House of Lords the other night which indicates 
the rapid growth of a very dangerous element. He proposed some legisla- 
tion with the view of restricting the garments—I beg their pardon, vest- 
. ents—at present used by the English clergy. It was decided very properly 
that it would be better to wait until a commission should have settled what 
was the present state of the law. At first sight there is something childish 
in a solemn parliamentary debate as to whether a clergyman may wear a 
green robe or a white one—a lively discussion upon matters which might 
be better left toa milliner. Still the ritualistic movement has really become 
of very serious importance. It is said that there are two thousand churches 
ip gland which have lighted candles flaming upon their “ altars” instead 
© unlighted candles standing on their communion-tables ; and a flaming 
candle is equivalent in Protestant eyes to the mark of the beast. A book 
has been published called the “ Directorium Anglicanum,” which has the 
highest authority among the party. It contains such regulations as these: 
That the priest is never to take the chalice at one draught, lest by reason of 
the imrpetus he should unintentionally cough ; that before “mass” he is not 
to wash his mouth or teeth, but only his lips, with his mouth shut, lest the 
taste of water should be intermingled with his saliva; that, as it puts it, 
“if a fly or a spider should fall into the chalice after consecration, it should 
be warily taken out, ofttimes diligently washed between the fingers, and 
then burned, and the ablution and ashes must be preserved near the altar.” 
Again, we are informed that “if any one by accident should vomit up the 
Eucharist, the vomit is to be burned, and the ashes preserved near the 
altar. And if he be clerical or monk or deacon, he must do penance forty 
days; if a bishop, seventy days; if a layman, thirty days.” Now, in one 
sense, this tomfoolery is certainly beneath contempt. In another, as imply- 
ing an approximation to the Romish theory of sacerdotalism, it is more 
serious. In any case, if the gentlemen who play at it want the real thing, 
they ought to go to Rome, and the sooner they get there, the better for 
their own consciences and the reputation of Englishmen for common sense ; 
and, as far as they are concerned, there is little else to be said except that 
a@ man in a transition state between two extremes generally occupies a very 
ridiculous position. Unluckily, these ritualists play their antics in parish 
churches. In London it matters little. People who like what their sup- 
porters call xsthetic services, and their opponents religious pantomimes, 
may, of course, go to their churches, and those who dislike them may go 
elsewhere. But in the country, where the parish church is the only pro- 
vision for religious services, the case is very different. If there is anything 
fixed in the heart of the middle-class Englishman it is his Protestantism ; 
the higher classes have of late years shown a decided tendency in other 
directions ; the strong-minded are almost universally more or less sceptical, 
and the weaker vessels show a hankering after the refinement and “ repose” 
of Rome or semi-Romish creeds. But the true British tradesman or farmer 
is a dogged Protestant ; he hates the Pope and things savoring of Popery ; 
his chief intellectual enjoyment is listening to a good Low Church sermon, 
and Mr. Spurgeon is the orator who most precisely corresponds to his taste. 
In country districts it is very common for the people to go to the church in 
the morning because it is respectable, and because the squire and the 
parson go there and consider that the regular attendants have a certain 
claim upon their liberality and patronage; in the afternoon the same peo- 
ple go to the Wesleyan or Independent chapel because they really like it. It 
is, indeed, their only approach to intellectual employment during the week. 
In many parts of the country—in Wales, for example, and in the eastern 
counties—dissent is undoubtedly the favorite creed of the great mass, 
although they may nominally, and for the purposes of respectability, be 
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Churchmen. Consequently there is a large body of the population which 
hangs, so to speak, loosely upon the Church, and might always, by a little 
extra pressure, be driven into the opposite camp. Ritualism seems to be 
going some way towards supplying this pressure ; it is alienating a consid- 
erable body of laymen more decidedly than before from the Establishment, 
and giving an additional lever to those who object to the union between 
church and state. The Wesleyan Methodists, for example, have always 
been on friendly terms with the Church, and have co-operated with a large 
party within it, but they are beginning to doubt whether it is not, after all, 
a mere “rag of Popery.” That these feelings will produce any tangible 
result or cause any serious legislation is highly improbable. It has always 
been a condition of the very existence of the Church of England that it should 
embrace as many extremes as possible ; if one party were excluded, the re- 
sult would simply be an addition to the number of external enemies, under 
which the position of the Establishment would become precarious. I only 
wish to point out that the process of keeping the extremes together is daily 
involving more difficult tinkering. To ride six horses at once is always a 
difficult feat, and when the outsiders begin resolutely to diverge there is a 
chance that some one will get a fall. 
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CRETE. 
CANEA, CRETE, April 23, 1867. 

AFFAms here drift slowly. Omar Pasha has gone out with a large 
army, uniting in several attacks 16,000 men and 12 guns. His declared 
policy is one of extermination for all armed resistance, but the Cretans have 
replied only by rising en masse and assuming the offensive. Even the 
women of Sphakia are arming, and the people are blocking all the roads 
and in every possible way destroying the communications, 

Omar Pasha has and deserves a high reputation as a soldier, but he is an 
old man now, and he comes to a country where strategy is difficult and 
tactics impossible, where he must take to bush-fighting and rock-scaling, 
and his suite do not seem very confident of success.* 

I must confess that he made on me a most favorable impression, and 
seemed a man strongly to attach his subordinates to him. Rigorous and 
hard in discipline, and quite awake to the necessity of observing the laws 
of civilized warfare, he will exhaust the offensive means of his Government, 
and at the same time spare us the horrors the Albanian administration of 
Mustapha Pasha introduced here. Already the country within the lines 
begins to show a degree of security and quiet that it has not had for a long 
time. Irregularities are promptly put down, and with the exception of 
having hundreds of rough Mussulmans, into whose hands rifled muskets are 
put for the first time, banging away like boys on Fourth of July all over 
the country, ignorant of range or penetration, we are in a measure assured 
of tranquillity and safety. The Pasha assured us that in a month he would 
have things in a way of settlement, but others who have seen him since 
say that he is not so confident now ; and one distinguished member of his 
staff openly expressed to the commandant of a foreign man-of-war his doubt 
of accomplishing anything decisive. The Cretans feel that the Porte is 
playing its last card, and they have only to trump it and the war is over. 
This will make fighting obstinate, and we may expect to hear of the heaviest 
carnage yet known in the island. The army, once 46,000 men, now is, 
with reinforcements of three or four thousand, not much above 20,000. The 
Cretans are estimated at 40,000 in all the island. 





* This is the only kind of fighting of which Omar Pasha has had any experience. 
His really active service has been against the Bosnians and Montenegrins, On the 
Danube he did nothing except wait. 
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VISION AND VAPORS. 


To THE EprroR oF THE NATION: 


When good fortune vouchsafes to the veteran editor of The Tribune a 
clear glimpse of men and things as they are, through some rift in the 
vaporous whims that encompass him, his vision seems to be excellent. 
For example, in his issue of the 28th inst. is an editorial classification of the 
| several grades of loyalty and disloyalty in the South which is certainly dis- 
| criminating as a guaditative if necessarily imperfect as a quantitative analysis. 
The editor distributes the population of the late rebel States into five 
classes, thus: “1, White Unionists who never faltered. 2, Black ditto. 3, 
Original Unionists who became rebels. 4, Original Secessionists now loyal. 
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5, Implacable rebels.” His estimate of the namber of people represented 
by each class is appended to each. The figures I omit as not possessing 
special value, and as irrelevant to the point I have in mind. That point is 


ihe singular relation subsisting between the editor’s comments on class No. 
5 and his pet whim of “ Universal amnesty and impartial suffrage.” Of the 
“implacable rebels ’—whereof he assumes the existence of 2,000,000—he 
talks after this vigorous fashion : “ 

“This body of malignants are as ready to-day to burn negro schovl- 
houses, insult the female teachers therein, and assault negro camp-meet- 
ings es they ever were. They are the instigators of New Orleans massacres 
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what means; but they may be isolated, and so exposed to discipline or 
reduced to insignificance.” 

To unanointed eyes, unilluminated by any other than the light of 
average common sense, it is difficulf to sce how “universal amnesty” is 
going to accomplish these tolerably radical preliminaries to a “solid peace ” 
—or any one of them. How will it placate the implacable? How will it 
suppress, drive out, isolate, or expose to discipline the aforesaid body of 
malignants?. And how does Mr. Greeley manage to hold in one brain, 
albeit a large one, such comical diversities of sentiment, such an incongrv 
ous jumble of opposites, and yet preserve that “innocent expression ot 


. , ‘ 
and Nobile riots. 
Si 


pre ssed or driven They cannot be won 


out. 


Seasonable New Books. 


To BE Punstisnep EARLY IN JUNE. 





I, 
A RUSSIAN NOVEL—FATHERS AND SONS. 
tussian of Ivan Sergheievitch 
12mo, 


Translated from the 
Targenef, By Ev@ene Scuvyter, Ph.D. 
cloth, 31 50. 

The publishers would state that this work has been 
jesued upon its literary merits without regard to the fact 
of ita being, in some sense, a “curiosity.” Purely asa 
novel, they believe it fit to rank with the best produc- 
tions of our time. Asa picture of Russian life and insti- 
Antions it, of course, possesses more value than any work 
yet published in America, 

IT, 
CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 
from the New York Nation, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Some of the most valuable and successful books 
recently issued in England have consisted of essays re- 
prinied from the high-toned critical and literary weekly 
newspapers which have hitherto been almost peculiar to 
that country. The publishers present this volume, coim- 
posed from an American journal which the first scholars 
of the country have thought worthy to rank with 7he 
Spectator, The Examiner,and The Saturday Revie, in 
the full assurance that it will obtain, aa it deserves, 
equal favor and equal permanence with the English re- 
prints of the same description. Tue Nation's staff of 
contributors embraces so many distinguished names in 
our literature, that a dull or wortbless collection could 
scarcely be made from the files of the paper. 





Ill, 

THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. 
Translated from the French of Edmond Abont. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

One of those peculiar novels, based on scientific 
theories, in which M. About has been distinctively suc- 
ceseful, The chief feature of the book is a very humorous 
though philosophical illustration of the fact, that when a 
man dies he will be apt to find it more comfortable to re- 

nain dead than to return to life fifty years after hie 
demise. The speculation in natural science on which the 
story is founded is more interesting in iteelf, more elabo- 
rately developed, and more entertaining in its supposed 


contequences, than any other of M. 


trast of the spirit of the Napoleonic era with that of the 
present age. ‘The whole book is written in M. About’s 
best vein 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
{51 Broome Street, N. Y. 


TO BOOK ACENTS. 


The experience you have acquired in the above voca- 


tion eminently qualifies you for the business of Life In- 
surance. from which you may derive a much larger re- 
muneration than at present received. Tryit. Persons 


in all parte of the United States may connect themselves 
with an old and reliable Company by addressing Box 555, 
New York City P.-O, 


Choice Imported Books for Public 


and Private Librariesa.—J, W. BOUTON invites the at- 
tention of Librarians and Collectors to his extensive and 


valuable collection of Eegliesh Books, ancient and mod- 
ern, embracing the best authors in all departments of 


literature—History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natura! History, Poetry and Drama, fine Illustrated 
Works, ete. all of which are in fine condition, and will be 
offered at reasonable prices 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome St., N. Y. 
Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any 
address on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 


The country can have no solid peace till they are sup- 
over to loyalty, no matter by 


About’s books. | 
Another equally interesting feature is a humorous con- | 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Unron 
LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, held March 12, 1867, the fol- 


face’”’ that some writer talks about ? DT. 
May 30, 1867. 
Unton League Hovse, THE LATEST BOOKS ARE: 
May 15, 1867. 
‘ 
NEIGHBORS’ WIVES. 


lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, In a republican form of government it is of 
the highest importance that the delegates of the people, 
to whom the sovereign power is entrusted, should be so 
selected as to truly represent the body politic; and there 
being no provision of law whereby the people may be or- 
ganized for the purpose of such selection, and all parties 
having recognized the necessity of such organization by 
the formation of voluntary associations for this purpose; 
and 

Whereas, There are grave defects existing under the 
present system of voluntary organization which it is be- 
lieved may be corrected by suitable provisions of law; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, Gy the Board of Directors of the Union 


LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, That the Secretary be and is 


hereby directed to offer eleven hundred dollars in prizes 
for essays on the legal organization of the people to 
select candidates for office, the prizes to be as follows, 
viz. : 

The sum of five hundred dollars for that essay which, 
in the judgment of the Board, shall be first in the order 
of merit; 

Three hundred dollars for the second ; 

Two hundred for the third; and 

One hundred for the fourth. 

The conditions upon which these prizes are offered are 
as follows, viz.: 

First. All essays competing for these prizes must be 
addressed to Georce H. Boxer, Secretary of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, and must be received by him 
before the lst day of January, 1868; and no communica- 

| tion having the anthor’s name attached, or with any 
other indication of origin, will be considered. 

Second. Accompanying every competing essay, the 
author must enclose his name and address within a 
sealed envelope, addressed to the Secretary of the Union 
League. After the awards have been made, the envelopes 
accompanying the successful essays shall be opened, and 
the authors notified of the result. 


Third. Ali competing essays shall become the property 


of the Union League: but no publication of rejected 
essays, Or the names of their authors, shall be made with- 
out consent of the authors in writing. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
CEO. H. BOKER, 


Secretary. 
LONDON BOOKS. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 
IMPORTERS OF 
RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Priced Catalogues sent free of charge to any address. 


4 CORTLANDT STREET (near Broapway), 
New York. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS 


(Formerzy C. 8, Francis & Co.), 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (vp srarrs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. | 
Binding executed in any style. } 


By J. T. Trowsrives, author of “‘ Neighbor Jackwood.”’ 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

‘** The story is marked by droll humor, sharp delineation 
of character, and appreciation of moral principle. The 
characters are drawn in such a manner as to exhibit the 
strong and weak points c” human nature in striking con- 
trast. Noble characters, equal to great sacrifices, are set 
off by specimens of the weakest and meanest of mankind 
Thrown in to relieve the sober shades of the picture are 
creations in the pleasantest vein of the author, and whose 
funny traits are very amusing.” — Boston Journal. 


IT, 


ON THE BORDER. 


By Epmvunp Kirke, author of “ Among the Pines,” etc. 
12mo, $1 75. 
“On the Border, by Edmund Kirke, is the title of a very 


| taking war romance by one of the most interesting writers 


oftheday. Kirke always ‘carries his eyes with him,’ sees 


| for himself, and draws his own conclusions from his own 
, facts. 
| is an original thinker.”’—A/bany Post. 


He feels like a patriot and writes likea man. He 


Itt, 
STEPHEN DANE. 


By Miss Dovetas, author of ‘‘In Trust; or Dr. Berirand’s 
Household.’ 12mo, $1 50. 

**Miss Douglas’s stories have not been long known to 
the reading public, yet the reputation which the author 
has gained is already an enviable one.”’— Portland Press. 

‘**The characters are drawn with much power, and the 
story is an interesting one.’’— Boston Advertiser. 

“We congratulate Miss Douglas on the growth of her 
powers as a novelist." Boston Commonwealth. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail post-paid on 
recept of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston, 


Now Reapy: 


/MR. BANCROFT’S REPLY TO WILLIAM B. 


REED. An Historical Essay. 64 pp., paper, 75 cents 


LATE PUBLICATIONS : 


CONINGTON’S AINEID. A Translation of Vir 
gil’s *‘ Aneid” into English verse for popular use- 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. Calling attention 
to many Common Errors in Speaking and Writing. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

PHILIP THE SECONDOF SPAIN. By CHARLES 
Gayarre. A Graphic Account of the most Remark- 
able Events in the Life and Reign of Philip. With 
fine steel portrait. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. Dr. Alger’s work 
is so well known, the publisher feels that it is only 
necessary to call attention to the new edition now 
ready. 8vo, 955 pp., cloth, $4 50. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY: 
Thoroughly revised and corrected. 3% yols. crown 
8vo, large clear type, fine paper, $6 75. 

For sale at the principal Bookstores, and mailed, post- 


paid, on receipt of price, by 


WwW. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Srrerrt, N. Y. 
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Now CoMPLETE. 


THE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE. 


12 vols. crown S8vo, cloth, $30. 


























































This edition has been carefully revised from that issued 
by Burke's literary executors. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Thia edition has every advantage which critical acu- 
men, labor of _— arch, and sn almost fanatical exactness 
can give it.” ** possesses the capital merit of accuracy, 
and we feel the - the publishers deserve the special thanks 
not only of mere readers, but of all who love truth and 
honesty, for having resolved first of all to make a trust- 
worthy book, and then, what does not always follow, for 
having secured a competent man to see that it shal! be 
what it professes to be. . . . The editor deserves the 
thanks of all admirers of Burke for having done for his 
author all that he undertook, and more than any one else 
wecan think of would have been competent to do.”"—North 
American Review. 
“The t ypographical excellence of this edition, with the 
remarkable editorial skill and care bestowed upon | it. 
make it all that can be desired as a standard classic.’ 
Christian Examiner. 
“This edition is timely, and in appearance and style all 
that could be wished, and should be in every library in the 
land.” — 7'ranscript. 

“The finest edition of Barke that has yet appeared.’’*— 
N. ¥. Independent. 
“The best edition of the works of Burke. The text 
has been carefully revised, and the paper, typography, 
and binding are superb, '"— Cincinnati Gazette. 
“ An edition which, in the perfection of its mechanical 
execution, leaves — to be ay =) d by the most criti- 
cal book-buyer.’ ” Eve ning Pos 
“The excellent pa of most aes matter, to 
which we have often referred pending ite progress, draws 
toa close, but with no less lightand brilliancy than marked 
the beginning.” —Philadelphia North American and U. 8. 
Gazette. 
“The American press has produced few, if any, works 
so attractive in all that goes to make up artistic excellence. 
The paper is singularly. firm, soft, and creamy, the type is 
large and clear-taced, while the binding is = erb. No 
student of political history—indeed, no lover of vigorous 
English, whose means afford it, will fail to add this edi- 
tion of the greatest philosophic statesman of England to 
his library.”"—Alhbany Evening Journd., 





Vol. XIL., with a full index, is this week published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Boston. 
THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


Psychological Medicine and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 
Epirep-sy WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The undersigned will begin the publication of the 
above-named journal, under the editorial supervision of 
Dr. Witt1amM A, HAMMOND, on the lst of July next, and 
will continue the same quarterly thereafter. 

Each number will consist of at least 160 pages, printed 
in the highest style of the art. 

The contents will embrace : 

1. Original articles on the Physiology and Pathology of 
the Mind and Nervons System, and on Qnestions of 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

2. Selections and Translations of Memoira from Foreign 
Journals, 

3. Reviews and Bibliographical Notices. 

4. Chronicle of the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind 
and Nervous System, and of Medical Jurisprudence. 
It will be the aim of the Editor to render the Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND MEDI- 
CAL JURISPRUDENCE not only valuable to the medical, but 
also to the legal profession, and of interest to literary 
and scientific persons generally. 

The subscription price will be Five Dollars per annum, 
payable on the receipt of the first number. 

Intending subscribers are requested to tranemit their 
names to the publishers immediately, as very few more 
copies will be printed than will be sufficient to supply 
those whose names may be on the books on the 15th of 
June next. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, N. Y. 








The New Yo!. of “ MAGA” Serles will be 


‘Maga” Excursion Papers. 


One vol. 16mo, 75 cents; cloth, $1 25 


CONTENTS: 
I, Newport in Winter. IX. Adventures on a Drift 
II. Venice to Vienna, Log. 
Ill, Sketches in a Pari- X. The Ghost of a City. 
sian Café, XI. Hayti and the Hayti- 
TV. — Cruroe's ans. 
Island XII. Munich. 
Vv. The Midnight Sun. XTII. Havana. 
VI. Vienna. XIV. Honolulu. 
VIL Mt. Lebanon XV. Wood-Notes. 
VII. Acadie — Birthplace XVI. Forty Days in a West- 


of Evangeline. ern Hotel, 


On 10th June. 


*,* The authors are G. W. CURTIS, PARKE GOD- 
WIN, R. GRANT WHITE, DUDLEY FIELD, Dr. TOMES, 
J. M. MACKIE, and others. 








| 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING AND FOR | 


TRAVELLERS. 


I, 


MAGA STORIES, Capital books by clever | 
* SOCIAL PAPERS, -writers; varied, sensi- 
EXCURSION PAPERS. | ble, lively, entertaining. 


Each of the above, 75 cents in paper; $1 25 in cloth. 
ALSO, 
PAPERS ON PARIS 
16mo, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 
(Just the size for the pocket or the shelf.) 





Every sensible family should have a copy of these new 
and valuable works: 
BENEDICITE—The Creator's Works, 12mo, $2 59. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Prof. Cuappourne. $2. 
IRVING’S POPULAR WORKS—for every household 
library. 
Send for list: gratis. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM - AMERICAN 
NATIONALITY. 


A book for every one who desires to know the Princi- 
ples of the National Constitution and system of Govern- 
ment. 

By L. BRADFORD PRINCE, 


Post 8vo, $1. 
P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 deanmanittite New York. 


LL.B. 


Cc. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MISS 
INGELOW. 


A STORY OF DOOM, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
INGELOW. 


Br JEAN 





The Publishers take pleasure in announcing for imme- 


| 
|" 





diate publication, under a epecial arrangement with the 
author, an entirely new and hitherto unpublished collec- 
tion of Poems by Miss Inertow. | 





Now READY: j 


| and country. 
| 427 pages, price $2. 
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THE CAXTONS. 

A Family Picture, By Sir Epwarp Bunwer Lytton, 

Bart. The Globe Edition. With Frontis: piece. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the first volume issued of our Globe Edition of 
Bulwer’s novels. It is printed in lone primer type, on 
tinted paper, and neatly bound in green n ccd cloth 
This edition will possess the advantages of being legit 


vie 


| portable, and cheap, 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GACE, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By. * Ovipa,’ 
ae Idalia,’ ** Strathmore,” * Chandos,” 


auihor of 
‘Granville de 


Vigne,” etc. Revised for Banite ation by the anthor 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price 31 7 
COMING WONDERS 
| EXPECTED BETWEEN 1867 AND 1875. By the Rev 
M. Baxter, author of * The Coming Battle.’ With 


eighteen full-page illustrations. 
cloth, price $1, 


ELEMENTS OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 


General, Descriptive, and Practical. By T. RicHARD 


1 vol. 12mo0, neat 


son, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Mi “dical De- 
partment “of the Uni versity of Louisiana, Second 
edition. Carefully revised and ilustr ated by nearly 
300 engravings. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, price $6 
HEART-BREATHINGS ; 


on, Se SOUL'S DESIRE EXPRESSEI » IN . ARNEST 


NESS. A series of Prayers, Medi ttions d Selec 
tions for “* The Home Circle. By S. P. Gopwi. 1 
vol. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 75 eents 

NEARLY REApy. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. A new novel. By Mra. 
J. H. Rrppety. y 
RANDOLPH GORDON, AND OTHER STORIES 
By ** Ourpa.” 
THE PEOPLE THE SOVERBIGNS. By Ex 
Pres. JaMES Monror. f 
HISTORY OF CLERICAL CELIBACY. by H. 
C. Lea. J 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND FEM Al. BR SUF- 
FRAGE, By a Republican (not a ** Radical 


BRYAN MAURICE. 
ELL. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mai! 
post- free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


By Rev. WALTER Min n 


Phi 
MRS. DALL’S NEW BOOK. 
The College, the Market, and 
the Court; 


F OR, 
RELATION TO EDUCATION, 
LABOR, AND LAW, 


By Carouine H. Dat, author of Historical Sketches 
Sunshine, The Life of Dr. Laktzewska, etc. 


“A woman, 
Leading with sober pace an armed man, 
All bossed in gold, and thus the superscription 
‘TI, Justice, bring this injured exile back, 
To claim his portion in his father’s hail.’”’ 
1 vol. crown Svo, tinted paper, $2 50. Sold by all hook 
sellers, and sent by mai! post-paid on receipt of price, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston. 


1 Inhiy 
lade ipaia 


WOMAN 


~ 


Just PUBLISHED. 
MRS. HILL’S 
NEW FAMILY COOK BOOK. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM for private families in town 
By Mrs. A. P. Hill, of Georgia. 12mo, clot! 


The book will meet the want of the times, and deserves 


A PAINTER’S CAMP. By Parr Gu.sent | ® place in every household. 


HaMERTON. 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 


The author relates his experiencedaring a camping-out | 
tour in England, Scotland, and France, and in such a de- | 
lightful manner as to charm all his readers. 

Reapy Jcne 15: 
CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By S. Barine-Govip. 1 vol., price $1 50. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 





| JAMES O'KANE & CO., Publishers, 


oo Broadway, New Y ork 


~ HARVARD COLLECE. 





The regular examination for admissions begins on 
THURSDAY, July 11, at 8 a.m. Attendance for three 
days is required. Those who cannot be preeent in July 
will be examined in September, beginning THURSDAY: 
the 12th, at 8 a.M. 


THOMAS HILL, President. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Persons residing in any part of the United States 
designing to engage in the business of Life Insurance 
may connect themselves with one of the largest and most 
prominent Companies. Every facility will be granted. 
Liberal terms given. Box 555, New York City P.-O. 


The American Free Trade League 


WILL PUBLISH ON THE IsT OF JUNE, 1867, AND MONTHLY 
THEREAFTER, 


THE LEACQUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 
FREE TRADE. 


Tue Leaeve will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economists— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New 
Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Trade. 

PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

Orders fromthe Trade will be supplied by the Ameri- 
can News Company, New York. 

Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned. Address 


THE LEACUE, 
Care of Free TrRaDE LEAGUE, 
45 William Street, New York. 


THE LATEST AND BEST HOME BOOK OF 
AMUSEMENTS. 
POPULAR PASTIMES FOR FIELD 
AND FIRESIDE. 
A book of 250 pages, elegantly bound and beautifully 
illustrated with Engravings from Original Drawings. 
The Chapters on Croquet, Base Ball, aud Gardening and 
at pe are alone worth the price of the book to any 
y. 
Price $1 75 by mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass, 





wn - eee Ce - 


CROQUET. 


The interest in this delightful game is doubled by using 
Bradley’s Patented Implements, which include 
GALVANIZED BRIDGES, SOCKET BRIDGES, AND 
INDEXICAL BALLS. 
Examine BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET before 
purchasing, or send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


LATEST MANUAL OF CROQUET. 
By Prof. A. Rover. Illustrated. Sent by mail for 2% 
cents. 

This book is STANDARD AUTHORITY for all players who 
adopt the universal use of the Roquet Croquet. And who 
does not in this country? 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


‘A Gentleman, a Doctor of Philosophy, 


who speaks French and German, proposes to spend two 
or three years in Europe for the purpose of study, prin- 
cipally in Berlin, and will take two Pupils who may be 
well recommended. He intends to pass the summer near 
Geneva. He refers to President Woolsey, of Yale Col- 
lege, and Professor Drisler, of Columbia College. 


Address 
J. A., P. O. Box 1426, N. Y 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SurpPuLus, JuLy 1, 1866, - - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid ia fourteen years, 245 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 
LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘* Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nat*-aiel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Isjand ; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the businese of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, __ 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


New York, Jannary 1, 1866. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pins Street, New YORE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, IlJ., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 

Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 











THE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, PREsIDENT. 
CASH ASSETS 


invested in Bonds and Mortgaze# and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


oe 


LIFE 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow. 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return. 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additiona! 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. MoCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 


JOHN M. STUART, 
STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
Vice-Pres’t. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 
Phenix Insurance Company, 

orFices:{ 1) COURT ST. Brooklyn, 
Cash Capital........-...-..- $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Dec. |, 1866..... $ 1,635,932 69 


Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake, 
Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 


Secretaries. 





DIRECTORS : 
Stephen Crowell, Jeremiah V. Spader, 
A. V. Stout, Edward E. Low, 


Samuel W. Burtis, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 
John C., Cole, 
Edwin T. Rice, 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Dollner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 
Thos. H. Rodman, 
Wm. B. Kendall, 
James H. Elmore, 
Ben. F. Wardwell, 
A. B. England, 
Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rufus R. Graves. 


J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 

I. H. Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
Jas. 8. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 
Edwin Beers, 
Ethelbert 8. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr. 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 
William M. Vail, 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELLIPTIC 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
Manufactured by WHEELER & Witson. Soild only by the 
Agents of the Elliptic Sewing Machine Company. 

The latest and incomparably the best Family Sewing 
Machine in the world. Allthe highest Premiums in 150. 
Combining the greatest simplicity with the highest per- 
fection of mechanism and largest range of work. 

Agents wanted. 


Elliptic Sewing Machine Company, 
: 543 Broadway, New York. 











H. O’FARRELL —_— 
Is now offering the largest assortment of ENGLIS! 
BRUSSELS. THREE-PLY, and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, rw! —— WINDOW 
HADES, MATS, etc., in the City. acon 
ois Stock of PARLOR BEDROOM, and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE, of extra and medium grades, is fully up to 
the standard of excellence his manufacture is noted for, 
and for quantity and quality stands unrivalled. 
Warerooms—267, 269, 271 West Thirty-fifth Street, and 


486, 488 ry. Avenue. 
P.S.— 
his doors 


the railroad and cross-town cars pass before 
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FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2 PER CENT. AT 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, ali under ove roof. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahovany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


THE 


SINGER MFC. CO., 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES. The superior merits of 
the “SINGER” Machines over all others, for either 
Family use or Manufacturing purposes, are so well estab- 
lished and so generally admitted, that an enumeration of 
their relative excellences is no longer considered neces- 
sary. THE LETTER “A” FAMILY MACHINE, hitherto 
manufactured by this Company, has gained and main- 
tained the world over, and for years past, an unparalleled 
reputation and sale. But, notwithstanding the excellence 
of this Machine, we have now to announce that it has 
been superseded by our NEW FAMILY MACHINE, 
which has been over two years in preparation, and which 
has been brought to perfection regardless of TIME, LA- 
BOR, or EXPENSE; and which is now confidently pre- 
sented to the public as incomparably the BEST SEWING 
MACHINE IN EXISTENCE. The machine in question 
is simple, compact, durable, ard beautiful. It is quiet, 
light-running, and capable of performing a range and va 
riety of work never before attempted upon a single Ma- 
chine, using either Silk, Twist, Linen, or Cotton Threads» 
and sewing with equal facility the very finest and coarsest 
materials, and anything between the two extremes, in the 
most beautiful and substantial manner, Its attachments 
for Hemming, Braiding, Cording, Tucking, Quilting, Fell- 
ing, Trimming, Binding, etc., are novel and practical, and 
have been invented and adjusted especially for this Ma- 
chine. 

New DESIGNS of UNIQUE, USEFUL, and POPULAR 
FOLDING TOPS and CABINET CASES, peculiar to the 
Machines manufactured by this Company, have been pre- 
pared for enclosing the New Machine. These are gotten 
up in every variety of wood, such as Black Walnut, Ma- 
hogany, Rosewood, and the like, and from the plainest to 
the most elaborate pattern and finish ; the Machines them- 
selves being more or less highly ornamented to corre- 
spond with the Tables or Cabinets for which they are in- 
tended. 

But a faint idea, however, can at best be conveyed 
through the medium of a (necessarily) limited advertise. 
ment of this Paragon of Family Machines, and we 
therefore urge every person in quest of a Sewing Machine 
by all means to examine and test, if they possibly can do 
80, all the leading rival Machines before making a pur- 
chase. A selection can then be made understandingly. 

Branches, or agencies, for supplying the “Singer” Ma- 
chines will be found in nearly every city and town 
throughout the civilized world, where Machines will be 
cheerfully exhibited, and any information promptly fur- 
nished ; or communications may be addressed, for circu- 
lars or otherwise, to 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Circulars, describing and illustrating the Manufactur- 
ing Machines made by this Company, as also the truly 
wonderful and only practical Button-hole Machine ever 
yet devised, will be sent, post free, on application. 





CLOT 


BUSINESS SUITS, 


FOR CUSTOM WORK AT 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Assets, *- * * = = 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities 
| States and British Provinces. 





DRESS SUITS, 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 


ALSO, LARGE STOCK OF FINE 


CLOTHS, COATINGS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, 


124 FULTON & 90. 


CORNER OPPOSITE SUN BUILDING. 


FREEMAN & BURR. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


HIN G, 


OF ALL KINDS, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


$40. 
$50. 
$25. 
$20. 


$15 to 
$25 to 
$5 to 
$8 to 


EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 


NASSAU STREETS, 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 


To such, a liberal commisrion will be paid. 
LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1866. 








| ! 
AGE, | NAME, | RESIDENCE, OccuPATION, AMOUNT 
| | | INSURED. 
| 

39 Joseph A. Sonthard, | Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
22 | Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mass., } Tailor, 2.150 
3 Chas. 8. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., | Ship Broker, 2,000 
2 | John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., j Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 | John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2,500 
36 | Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., i Master Mariner, 3,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Cork, 2,000 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., | Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 | Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., | Jeweller, 2.100 
be Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
51 | John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, II1., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 | Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., | Lock Manufacturer, 8,000 
31 | OD. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., | Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
57 | Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., | Custom House Clerk, 2.500 
40 | Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, | Druggist, 3,000 
27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky. | Hatter, 5,000 
26 | Zeno Kelly, } West Barnstable, Mass., | Master Mariner, 1,500 
42 | Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., | Clothiug Merchant, 2,000 
26 | Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 | Henry Fishback Carlinville, IL., | Merchant, 8,000 
22 | A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., | Book-keeper, 1.800 
30 | Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2.500 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, IIL, | Cigar Manufacturer, 000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., Stone Cutter, 2,000 
30 | Ellen Clough, Chicago, Ill., Wife, 2,000 
35 | Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., | Agent, 5,000 
19 | George H. Dunlap, Brunswick, Me. | Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. Kamis, Boston, Mass., | Merchant, 5,000 
338 Issachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., | Druggist, 1,500 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me. Master Mariner, 3,000 
62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore Md., Merchant, 4,000 
30 Eliakim W. Ford, ) Albany, N. Y., | ‘Merchant, 3,000 








Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


Jett, 


Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name and Designa Number. 


TRADE MARK— 


New Series, and Cheap, from No. to No. 761. 
With 
TRADE MARK— ine t Dutguaiang 
i. um 
For sale by er 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 





HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
‘PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 


The Decker Brothers Piano is eold at 
91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
nd at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 











OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES, 


Government Bonds, Voin, Silver Plate, Jewellery, 
Wills during life of maker, Cash Boxes, 
and any Securities or Valuable 
Papers, Also for 


RENTING SMALL SAFES, 
On satisfactory introduction, 
AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then 
only with safe-keeper, 


IN ITS 
BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH DAY AND NIGHT. 
Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies 
IN THE: 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
142 & 146 Broadway, 
Corner LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS H,. JENKS, President. 
FRED'K FOSTER, Secretary. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 
DECKER & CO., 
New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 








 -T. C. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
DES K §S 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 


107 Futon St., near Nassan St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


MARVIN & CO’S_ 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 


Ae 





ee i he: OO. 
, $265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : {ma Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
62% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCA, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
bence, beauty, and general deeirableness of the stitching, 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY | 





[June 6, 1867 











EXECUTIVE BOARD : 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, Presipenrt. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon rn CHIEF. 

T. S. LAMBERT, M.D., Acent tn Cuter (Vice-Pres.) 
B, F. BANCROFT, Esq., TreasuRER, 





— 


J. PIERPONT, Secretary. 

Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Apvisory AcTUARY 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., CounsELLoR. 

Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 


Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 


t CONSULTING SURGEONS. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, 


DIRECTORS: 


Edward B. Bulkley, 
Justus O. Woods, 

J. W. Bradley, 

Jas. Cruikshank, 

John H. French, LL.D.. 
Henry Salisbury, 
George L. Bulkley, 


Hon. E. D. Morgan, 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, 
Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler. 
Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, 
Hon. V. M. Rice, 


A. N. Gunn, M.D., John F. Trow, 
T. S. Lambert, M.D., Emerson W. Keyes, 
B. F. Bancroft, Wm. H. Wood, 


| Charles H. Frost, George Bliss, Jr. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its Stock- 
holders and Directors, writes in The Xxprese, of which he 
is one of the editors : 


“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held 
ite first annual meeting a few days since. 
of the first six months has been very successful, and has 
been conducted upon the safest and most economical 
business principles, alike for the stockholders and parties 
ensured. There are some plans in the organization of 
this nee popular in their character, which make it 
well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are rated down, and save money in this 
Company. 
We desire to call attention to the following 
FEATURES: 
Policies non-forfeitable after first payment. 
Policies incontestable after death. 


Paid-up Policies always obtainable. 


NATIONAL TRUST Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


TEMPORARY OFFICE AT THE NINTH NATIONAL 
BANK, 


863 BROADWAY. 


New York, June 5, 1867. 
Dear Sir: 


The Books of Subscription to the Capital Stock of this 
Company are now open at the Ninth National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1 000,000. SHARES, $100 EACH. 


The Stock is mostly eubscribed and applied for. 
&2 The Books will be closed in a fewdays. Those who 
wish to subscribe will please do so without delay. 

The Charter is unusually guarded, making the public 
quite secure in any deposits made in the institution, or 
any trusts committed to its charge. 


THE CHARTER AND FRANCHISES ARE VALUABLE. 


We have great confidence in the success of the Company, 
and believe that an investment in its stock will prove profit- 
able. 

Full information will be given by calling at the Ninth 
Nationa! Bank, or by writing to the Commissioners there, 
Small subscriptions as well as large ones are received. 


THE PAYMENTS WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
June 5, 1867..... 25 percent. Sept. 2, 1867..... 10 per cent. 
15 a, Oct. 1, 1867..... 10 5 


July 1, 1-67 
Aug, 0, BR..... * Jan. 10, 1868..... 15 = 
Feb. 10, 1368... .15 “4 


Subscribers may pay in the whole amount unpaid, and 
be allowed interest at the rate of seven per cent. per an- 
num to the average day of payment. 


Yours very truly, 


ELISHA A. PACKER, THOMAS W. SHANNON, 
THOMAS B. READ, JOSEPH U. ORVIS, 
HENRY C. CARTER, 
CoMMISSIONERS. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 








} 
| 


The business | 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


| Thirty-five First PREMivMs at the principa! Fairs held in 


this sonntey within the last ten years, and also were 

awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 

tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 
08 from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is = by the FACT that Messrs. 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and peculiarities 
of construction have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers oi both hemispheres (as Lye | as 
could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
Arrangemen Py directly to the Fall Iron Frame. 

STEINWA SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 





Lowest rates for the best lives. 


A provision for old age is made by annual cash | 
Dividends after the “‘ expectation ” age is reached. 


Payments can be made Annually, Weekly, Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Semi-annually. 


No extra charge for travelling, except in Tropics and 
near Gulf of Mexico. 


The Company has a Mutual Department. 


The Company issues a new kind of Policy for Young 
Girls. 


The Company will ensure any one. 





CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR. 





when done, and the wide range of its application.—-Revort 
of American Institute. 


| 
It is the simplest treatise on Life Insurance ever offered 
to the Public. 


Resonator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 
This invention consists in proviaing the instrument 
fo to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
rd) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting a 


| solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
| never 


fore attained in that class of instrument. 

The sound-board is supported between the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the great- 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob- 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

t volume and exquisite quality of tone, as 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical-profession and all who have heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to call and examine them. 


WaAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
71 anp 73 East FourTeEentu STREET, 


Between Fourth Averue and Irving Place, New York. 
‘ 


sc 2aoa 








